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i ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day. 





Telephone Nos. :— For Management—* “UNPARALLELED,” Lonpon. 
181 or as WESTMINSTER. Telegraphic Addresses : { For Visitors—‘‘.ERMINITES,” Lonvon. 


7 {GOUNTY FIRE OFFICE, “ior | joow,, MURR AY’S 





























































—— AND 
14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. HATURAL 
shear areiinanntiaccnatatn FLAVOUR. 
2s, gl THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, #0 NATURAL 
. foreign risks being undertaken. AROMA. 
18, ab THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. O L D 
st fret, FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages RIPE I P E 
abe offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 
— Joint Secretaries { = Mf BR Mitt To B ACCO. CC 0. 
For Thirty Years the Irish National 
hid SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. Smoking Mixture. poner 
Tre SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. TRY IT 
“ What with...... 06 Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep & JUDGE FOR 
now THE Securities."—DatLy MAIL, May gth, 1900. BE LFAST. THEMSELVES. 
ENTRANCE AL AFE DEPOSIT 
sven chancery Lane. —S HOTEL ALBEMARLE 
Provides means of plucing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor's own control 
dhe pe daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
r » and valuables of Or 
yeaa cob oe gen penal FACING ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 
in STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. per annum. NEAR WAR OFFICE. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s, _ ea aed 
0 SO ag ’ REDECORATED THROUGHOUT. 
‘“ RY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICE MPANY, LTD. r 
. isitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from doe, to HOTEL DE LUXE— CUISINE SOIGNEE. 
P.M. Descriptive P rospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the MANAGER Ente oe 
q} 22d Secretary, at the Company's Offices : Telegrams—Hotel Albemarle, London. 

















63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Hmusements 


_—— 


HE MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
Shakespeare’s 
JULIUS CAESAR. aaa. 
FIRST MATINEE, Saturday, September 1s, at 2, and EVERY FOLLOW ING 
SATURDAY. 


MR. TREE. 


Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) now open 10 to 10. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. — Lessee, Mr. 
Harrison. 
By arrangement with Mr. Freperick Harrison and Mr. Cyrit: MAupe. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
SWEET NELL OF OLD DRUFY 
MISS JULIA NEILSON as NELL GWYN. 
MATINEE to-day, September 8, at 2 30. 
Box Office (Mr. Leverton),10 to to. Telephone, 2933 Gerrard. 


ST: JAMES’S. MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
A DEBT OF HONOUR. 
By Sypney Grunpy. 
FIRST MATINEE, Wednesday next, September 12. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) open ro to 10. 





FREDERICK 





hotels 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces 

_ _ and is lighted b — ¢ The late Sir James CLarxe, M.D, * 
night at Absrystwith is equal to a month at most watering-places,” Sop 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site ove 


ea, Every form of Bath. Massage. 








BARMOUTH.—ROYE'S 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRI 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level facing 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths, 
Tennis Lawn. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SP 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate, 
Captain HAWKES, 











SAvoy. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
By W. S. Givpert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 
At 8.15, THE OUTPOST. 
Box Office, 9 A.M. till rz P.M. R. D‘OYLY CARTE, Manager 


D«éLY’sS THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. ‘Ihe Book by Epwarp Morton 
Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by Sipngy JoNgs. 
ful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 


GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 
EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 (doors open 8), the successful 
Musical Play. THE MESSENGER BOY. MATINEE to-day, at 2. Box Office 
open daily from 10 ti'l 6 and 8 till 10. 





Power- 








Lducational 


—— 


BoGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE HOME SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German governesses and 
excellent visiting master-. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life and 
comfort.—Address Miss WICKENDEN. , 





PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 
and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID.- 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London School 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs overlooking sea 
and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hockey, drilling, &c. 


PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN'S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are ony up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 











PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, i900. 
(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 
Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 


obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post 
free, 1s. 4d. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 
A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements 
are given. 





BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE 
Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 


Miss BARNETT, Manager, 
BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sg 


front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive 
terms from res. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms,—For pe 
ticulars epply MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms, Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor, 











| EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate, 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 


LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL— 


En p. from 10s, 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets, 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL,—Th 

largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England. Every luxury, modem 
charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid be 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining 
inks. Special express trains from Paddington. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL- 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the i 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Par 
senger lift. Special terms en pension for winter months, Eatirely under new 
management.—_M. ECCLES, Manageress. 

















SUMMER HOLIDAYS 








THE OUTLOOK is obtainable each Saturday 
morning at all Railway Bookstalls at the same time 
as the London Morning Papers. The Publisher 
begs readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 
copies to communicate at once with him, naming the 
bookstall and time of application. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District, 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level. 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery, 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &% 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp ™ 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE 





With tro’ 
‘Tis cleat 
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The Outlook 
IN AND OUT AT PEKIN 


[Velbourne Punc 
With trouble I feel fit to drop, 
‘Tis clear I must shut up the shop ; 
Out, out, is Ah Sia 
And the bailiffs are In, 
And they've made up their minds they will stop. 


[.Welbourne Pinch. 
So scrry, my friends, to refuse you all, 
It hurts me, indeed, to abuse you all. 
The bailiffs are Out 
And it’s my turn to shout, 
I’m open for business as usual. 








A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 
oe Os NORMAN & STACEY, 
LTD. 
i 
” : Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 
Truth, writes: “Norman. & 
business an ingenious safeguard 
( ie ai against the risk of loss to his 
4 Dae of the hirer. They give an INsuR- 
@syn ANCE UPON uls LiFe.’ 


On the instalment plan originated by 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
| Sracey have introduced in their 
widow or family through the death 
@:: - G Moderate Prices. Free Delivery 


Town or Country. Call and view 
stock before Fuamishing locally. 














HUMBER CYCLEs 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 








These superb and still unrivalled 


Machines may now be had from 


£10 10s. Od. 


Free Wheel and Back-pedal Brake, 


2is. extra. 


_ Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


HUM BER Luim1rTep, 


82 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


a 








SCOTT ADIE, 


THE ROYAL sCOTCH WAREHOUSBS, 
5-115 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Ww. 


WOAVELLING COATS. CYCLING GOWNS. 
STAN LK SUITS CAWDOR CAPE 
KING CAPES, WATERPROOF CLOA KS. 
KNIT STOCKINGS. RUGS, MAUDS, and SHAWLS, 


Telegrams :—“' Scott Adie, Lendon.” 














NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT ‘%, 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
The Profits are Divided Solely omen the 
Assured. Already Divided ° 
Paid in Claims, nearly .. 
Accumulated Fund, nearly 


Est. 1835. 


$5,400,000, 
+s 11,000,000. 
45,400, 000. 
Endowment Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance 
4 at minimum cost with provision for Old Age. z 
“| Y These Policies are singularly advantageous. 
N Pp | Prospectus on Application. 
5 PS Pe ( 
°f ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


OPW WWW WWW 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 





THE BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


The COURT OF DIRECTORS HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that an interim 
dividend, for the half year ended 30th June last, of Thirty Shillings per share, beirg at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, will be paid free of income tax on the 5th day cf 
October next to the Proprietors of shares registered i in this country. 

No transfers can be made between the aust inst. and the Sth prox., as the bocks 
must be closed during that period. 

By order of the Court, 
A. G. WALLIS, Secretary. 
3 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
September 4, 1900, 
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aa 
THE BANK OF AFRICA, = re ropuviar —s AFRICAN BANKING 
ae il SCOTCH | CORPORATION, 
oleae gt mi Oo Crates bs os | ac 


xs5s. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office: rz Sau Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali, Transvaal: Barberton, 

ohannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 

thlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philippolis, Winburg. 
East Africa: Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp or Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

posits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





THE 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 





10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. | 


Directors. 
J. A. Edmond, Esq. E. J. Gouly, Esq. 
J. T. Smith, Esq. J. T. Southgate, Esq. 
Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts } 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on | 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to Cus: | 
tomers residing at a distance. 
Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit | 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 
Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 
~» One Month's ‘i. 2b yy | 
Advances made on moderate terms upon approved 
security. | 
For full particulars apply to 
H. S. COOPER, Manager. | 


Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 





| | 
BANK OF MONTREAL 2 srncax zor xr 


Established in 1817 
Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 
General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the | 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES. 








The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
#15 15s., according to position of berth, 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS, COOK & SON’S Offices. 





Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Ee 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1, 





‘BLACK WHITE” 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


| cola 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chain 
| man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs, Alex. 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (¢ 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne F; 
| (Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); gy 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Af: 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairmy 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 
Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limite: 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's 
| Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samu 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 

Brancues 1n Soutnu Arrica.—Cape Town, Blom. 
fontein, Bulawayo, Darban, East London, Francis Tog, 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johanne. 
burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Mal , 
Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester 
Wynberg. 

Acency in America (New York). 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected wih 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascp. 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRAL 
UNION-CASTLE LINE ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED itl 


Paid-up Capital ......ssseee0 ++ 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......se+seseeeee8 800,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Cob 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 





JAMES BUCHANAN &CO. 


(SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, 
By Appointment to 


H.M. tne QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES, 











CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 








ira Steamer. 

Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 

Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 


MAURITIUS, eee REMITTANCES are made to th 
™ ‘colonies. / 
Steamers. London. bn BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent {er 
tGOORKHA * | collection. F : 
(via Las Palmas).......0+ sess — Sept. x2 | DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
*DUNVEGAN CASTLE which may be asowtalned on srgheeee oy a 
. m . . . , anager, 
1G apr lat re —_— Sept. 15 71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
(via TERED coccscesvecs eooe Sept. 1g. Sept. x5 
orn “<= RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 
Potetren Shige ae tain Extension of Cape Government System. 
tTINTAGEL CASTLE The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
(via Las Palmas)......++++ eee Sept. ox, Sept. 22 between 
* Royal Mail Soames, t Intermediate Steamer. EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


town, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
apye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetow> 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 ?.™. fe 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st 
£18 8s. rd. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13% 
| Average Time: London to Capetown by R 
| Steamer (5,951 miles), 7 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 


Within, London, E.C. 
| Rai iles), 34 di The Coach and Transport 
OCEAN SERVICES Siavicsd art Sbeing reghliy eccended and tngeeveltaaat 
| stations on the Conameare line and neighbouring towns asd 
AND ROUND THE shonalnd 


F p 4 | districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mash 
ef 288s WORLD TRIPS. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application a 
| the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London 
sneered | E.C, J, F. JONES, Secretary 


| = 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and HOULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited 
HAWAII. FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFfih 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


Horney Grance ~~ | E.stree GRANGE ia 
YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


OviINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 Royston GRANGE + 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


Via Ca: 
P; 











Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | Beacon GRANGE + 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RippinGHAM GRANGE 0 
DENTON Goons en el pte «I Cross ++ 
These splendid full-po teamships, 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation lor passea" 
ers. All the latest improvements, including smoking ri 
ths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamb 
tric light, &c. ining saloons and state rooms 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, EC 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 


il 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 

Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill, aby ag hm by 
White Star, &c. 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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NOTES 
THE POLICY 


Cuina. We are for Peace and Trade. 
bygones be bygones ? 

Tue Powers. We are for Peace and Trade also. But 
we shall first make sure that bygones cannot occur again. 


Why not let 


A Russian puzzle takes the place of the Chinese one. 
Itis quite as insoluble. Just when all the Powers were 
proclaiming their continued and undying faith in common 
action, up starts Russia with a scheme of her own. She 
maintains the theory of common and united action by 
inviting the other Powers to follow her lead ; and to make 
that easier for them she obtains a modified acquiescence 
from the United States beforehand. The result of which 
Russian procedure is that the Powers discover, what they 
Pretty well knew all along, that they are not brothers at 
all, but old rivals with irreconcilable aims. In effect 
Russia's declarations amount to an absolute surrender of 
all that has been so far gained by united action in China, 
save only the rescue of the Europeans in Pekin. That 
accomplished, she now invites the Powers to withdraw 
their forces to Tientsin in order to permit of the return of 
the Chinese court to Pekin. The Ministers also shall be 
Withdrawn, and when the Government of China has 
stablished order in its own house, and is once more in a 
Position to negotiate with the Powers, representatives 
shall be appointed for the purpose. Meanwhile, in case 
any Power should cogently point out that Manchuria is 

inese territory as well as Pekin, Russia undertakes to 
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withdraw—not from Manchuria north and south, be it 
noted, but from New-chwang as soon as order is esta-' 
blished, provided the other Powers do nothing to make. 
that course prejudicial to Russia; for, be it known to all. 
lands, Russia once more declares that she has no designs 
of territorial acquisition in China. All of which reads like - 
the coming of the Millennium, where there are no mission- 
aries, no foreigners, no Boxers, no Dowager-Empresses, 


_ no trade areas, no cottons to sell or buy, and Li Hung 


Chang tells real truth over his afternoon tea. As a 
matter of fact, Li Hung Chang possesses an Imperial edict 
empowering him to open negotiations with the Powers. 
One rumour actually couples with him as Peace Commis- 
sioners those two pronounced anti-foreigners, Yung Lu 
and Hsu Tung, who have together boasted of theit 
sympathies with the Boxers. Against this discomforting 
circumstance may be set the fact that Sir Robert Hart has 
opened his Customs again, and is looking after the Port. 


Wuat are Russia’s objects in this surprising move ? 
It is a sad reflection that nobody believes them to be those 
expressed in her declarations. Hence the multitudinous 
guessings and curiosities of the nations. Is it to appease 
France for Russian approval of a German generalissimo ? 
The possible consequences are too great for such a small 
cause. Moreover, the Tsar has sent the decorations of 
the Order of St. Andrew to President Loubet, with a nice 
letter breathing amity and high respect, and that might 
be appeasement enough. Is it a desire to prick the too 
inflated balloon of the Emperor William ? Undoubtedly the 
balloon is big; blown up by windy breathings of ven- 
geance and destiny and generalissimos, and other highly 
gaseous world-policies. Many columns have been filled 
with suchlike inquiries. Let the matter be approached in 
another way ; let us judge the motive from the immediate 
effect produced. Unquestionably the immediate effect is 
to make Britain arbiter of the situation. That must have 
been foreseen by Russia; it is therefore probably her 
object. Germany dare not isolate herself in diplomatic 
action; that is her maxim; for her it is wisdom. So 
she proposes a compromise—the retention at Pekin of a 
proportionate foreign contingent, the bulk of the Allied 
forces retiring to Tientsin. Russia knows also that 
Britain’s presence in China for many years to come is 
necessary to Russia. Britain as an open enemy would . 
prove the undoing of all Russtan ambition. What 
Germany in her new enthusiasm might do, who can 
tell? Far better, therefore, is the old rivalry with Britain. 
Meanwhile there is an interval of suspended action and. 
temporising. For Russia that is a great gain. She remains : 
still on the doorstep. Britain holds her place at the:: 
garden-gate, and Germany prowls about the outhouses. 
As for the semi-acquiescence of the United States, the 
move of Russia in that direction was clever; anything 
coming from the United States is listened to in this: 
country. Unfortunately, besides the Chinese question, 
the States have an election on hand, and nobody troubles 
about a corn on his toe when the house is on fire. 


HergE, then, is a situation which gives Lord Salisbury : 


his opportunity. Russia has so played her cards that the 
command of the game is in his hands. He cannot comply 
with Russia’s proposals, firstly, because it would reduce, 
to utter futility all that the Powers have unitedly done. — 
Most of them are pledged to secure reparation for the 
outrage committed under the eye and, as we now know, | 
with the connivance of the Dowager-Empress. To retire | 
from Pekin would necessarily be to leave that object unful-— 
filled. It would, moreover, be to renounce the security | 
the Powers now hold for guarantees of China’s future - 
behaviour and to deprive them or some of them of the 
opportunity of assisting China to save herself by internal | 
reform. What, then, should be Lord Salisbury’s course ? 
British public opinion will, we believe, expect that Pekin — 
be kept under international control until these primary 
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ends have been attained, and so far as future 
guarantees are concerned what more effectual way 
could be found than the extension of trade facilities to 
the whole world consequent upon a reform of the 
fiscal system of China and an international suspension 
of internal taxation? The experienced Sir Robert Hart 
suggests that, difficult though it must be, this is no im- 
possible task. It would better befit the aims of Britain 
in China than any other measure. It would, more- 
over, keep us in line with what must be American policy 


when the United States has recovered from its electoral 
distractions. 


Upon this question of the ultimate policy of the United 
States in China, a significant statement of facts comes 
from the Washington correspondent of that staunch anti- 
expansion journal—the New York Zvening Post. He notes 
that the United States must soon consume at home the 
yield of its farms, and must seek outside markets for its 


enormous and ever-increasing variety of manufactures, 
and adds : 


We shall always buy articles of foreign production, such 
as tropical fruits, coffee, and probably the finer textiles of 
Europe, and for them we must give something in exchange. 
When that something becomes manufactured gocds instead 
of foodstuffs, we shall be forced into a competition which in 
the old order we did not have to meet. Our outlet for exports 
to-day depends largely upon two things: England’s colonial 
empire, and her liberal policy of free trade at home and the 
open door to her dependencies. Were England’s empire to 
go to pieces,as “aggressive statesmen” of to-day evidently 
hope, the door would be slammed in our faces where we now 
have much profitable business. Were her free-trade policy 
at home to give place to a system of “fair trade” with her 
dependencies, of which the Canadian preferential tariffs may 
be the forerunner, our export outlet would be severely crippled. 
Therefore, it appears that we cannot, as a nation, afford to 
“trust to luck” in keeping open an export market, as we have 
done in the past. The present Administration believes that it 
is the part of statesmanship to have an eye out for this world 
market, of which China, containing one-fifth of the human 
family, constitutes a part. The maintenance of the integrity 
of that empire preserves to us a chance in that market which, 
if once lost, might not easily be regained or replaced. 


To the policy of the Open Door in China the United 
States must, in a word, come, and come soon. In Wash- 
ington Lord Salisbury has hitherto found the keynote of 
his foreign policy, and he will, we believe, find it there 
still just so soon as Mr. McKinley is relieved from electoral 
embarrassments. Such an Anglo-American compact— 
purely commercial, non-aggressive, and conceived in 
the interests of all nations—Russia could not withstand, 
noc could any conceivable combination of European 
Powers. 


Tue Admiralty have of late been gravely and most 
properly concerning themselves with the regularity of 
supply of coal for the fleet, but the return of naval 
gunnery for 1899, just issued, warns us that a peril as 
grave as a coal famine is discerned year after year, and 
nothing is done to ensure our safety. We have been 
told : 

Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel just ; 
But four times he who gets his blow in fust. 


And that is what we are making no effort to do. We 
have the finest guns, and gunners who cannot, it seems, 
hit the bull's-eye at practically point-blank range. Taking 
the 13°5-inch, 12-inch, and 10-inch guns, we find that the 
ships steamed at eight knots, with the targets at from 
1,406 to 2,000 yards range, and yet exactly 33 per cent. of 
hits were made by them all. Let it be remembered that the 
13°5-inch gun was discarded because it is a slow-firing 
and unreliable weapon, and was superseded by the 12-inch 
because it was more rapid and accurate, and we 
see at once how little the gun has to do with 
the question, and low all-important a factor is the 
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man behind the gun, It is well to be perfectly 

in such matters, and the public have a right to know that 
the Majestic, flagship of the Channel Squadron, obtaing 
only three hits in 20 rounds with the 12-inch gun, ang 
the Magnificent, second flagship of the Channel Squ 
only two hits in 17 rounds. Now in the event of , 
European war the Channel Squadron would be first 
engaged. The enemy would naturally attack jy 
admirals first, and the returns suggest that the gunners 
on the flagships cannot shoot even under the most fayogy. 
able conditions. The heaviest weapon carried in fing, 
class cruisers is the 9‘2-inch gun, and here the percen 
of hits has fallen from 43°6 to 34, while the Royal Arthuy, 
another flagship, made only two hits in eight rounds. }, 
is customary to suppose that should the heavy armament 
fail, the powerful 6-inch quick-firing guns, deliver 
100-Ib. shells, would come to our relief. Last year ao 
fewer than 307 of these guns were tried, and they fire 
2,347 rounds, but with only 28 per cent. of hits, and thy 
at a range of 1,600 yards and steaming only eight knots 
For the last five years our admirals have been doing their 
utmost to encourage good gunnery, but they have failed, 
and failed from causes known but not recognised, § 
long as no gun can fire more than two rounds every thre 
months without express Admiralty permission, so long 
must we be content to take low place among Europea 
gunners, with all that this involves in peril to the safety of 
the Empire. 


Great Britain is never lucky in her arbitrations, 
Lucky is perhaps not the proper word, for it involves 
uncertainty, and nothing is more certain in an arbitration 
than that Britain will have to pay. The Commission 
appointed to adjudicate on the compensation claims of 
German-owned vessels, detained by Great Britain in the 
neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay on suspicion of carrying 
contraband of war, has made its award. To the German 
East Africa Line this country has to pay £20,000, with aa 
additional £5,000 by way of compensation to the 
consignees of the cargoes. The owners of the two sailing 
vessels Hans Wagner and Marie receive £4,437 a 
£126 respectively. Great Britain, which was well repre 
sented on the Commission, has agreed to these awards, 
and it will be admitted that the policy which dictated the 
seizures was not marked by prudence or perspicacity, 
Whether the whole affair was the result, as was alleged at 
the time, of a Boer plan to embroil Britain with Germany, 
is a matter now of merely historical curiosity. If it was 
it has happily failed of its purpose, and for that result the 
credit must be given to Lord Salisbury. After all, the very 
considerable sum in pounds sterling which this countryis 
condemned to pay, is but a feather in the balance when 
weighed against what might have been international 
rancours and jealousies. The decision leaves the inter 
national law on the subject as indefinite as ever ; but this 
obscurity, in so far as it gives a considerable freedom of 
action to belligerents, tells most in favour of Britain. On 
the sea her preponderance is so great, and its maintenance 
so vital to her existence, that in dire straits it may & 
questioned how far any technical code would restrain het 
from whatever measures she might deem _ necessaf): 
Meanwhile, happily, the larger question has not beet 
raised, and need not be considered until cause arises. 


TueRE is something of irony in the fact of the plague 
choosing Glasgow for its breeding ground. The Corpom 
tion of Glasgow is justly proud of its achievements ® 
legislating for public health and convenience. In some 
things—railways and tramways, for example—it has 
carried its schemes to the verge of Socialism in practic 
The Clyde to-day, compared with the dribbling brook 80 
named that ran past the Broomielaw at the beginning 
the century, is a splendid tribute to the energy and enter 
prise of a long succession of City Fathers. That th 
present Town Council will cope successfully with the out: 
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break of plague need not be for a moment doubted. The 
cases 00 Thursday numbered thirteen, and the prompt 
res of removal and isolation now enforced are the 
warrant that everything possible will be done to stamp 
out the epidemic. The public meanwhile can contribute 
to this end by keeping their heads and observing rigorous 
cleanliness in person and surroundings. Like everything 
icious in this world, the bubonic plague makes 
rate efforts to perpetuate itself. Before it can 
succeed it has to be aided by man’s own carelessness and 
-orance. Panic and dirt it loves above all things: a 
cool head and a clean body are its death warrants, 
Whether rats play the part attributed to them in spread- 
ing the disease is not proved, but if the doubt leads to 
the reduction of the myriads of rats that infest our cities 
it confers a benefit. Far more likely than rats is the 
alleged cause of the ‘‘ waked” corpse, converting every- 
one present into a possible centre of diffusion. The story 
isahorrible one, and shows how handicapped are even 
the most energetic and enlightened Town Councils by 
ignorance. 


Ir is not easy to understand why the annual Trades 
Usion Congress is so regularly made the occasion for the 
promulgation of extreme opinions on wealth and the 
organisation of society. Mr. Pickles, of Huddersfield, 
made an unusually pungent contribution in his presidential 
address on Tuesday last in that town. He assumed the 
working-man to be in favour of Socialism, Collectivism, or 
whatever be the latest zsm, The assumption appears 
fallacious. To any close observer of the working-man, he 
presents himself on the whole as a good-humoured, healthy 
man of the world, who shows no signs of being consumed 
by envy of those who have more money than himself. He 
is tenacious of his own rights without being assertive, 
and, above all, he acts in respect to his property from pre- 
cisely the same motives as ther people act in regard 
to theirs. On the whole, it appears probable that the 
British working-man recognises, on thinking over the 
matter, that there are no fixed classes in the sense 
in which the adherents of Socialism assume. He 
ses society undergoing constant change, one class 
merging imperceptibly into another, and a passage ever 
open from class to class both upwards and downwards. 
He sees one man accumulating money out of all proportion 
tohis effort or merit ; he sees a successor dissipate it more 
rapidly than it was gathered. One other thing the working- 
man remarks upon—namely, that in private affairs of 
Socialism, your Socialist always wants somebody else to 
begin. While all great movements have had their 
martyrs or high priests who gave themselves up entirely 
to their convictions, Socialism has none such. ‘* Let the 
State begin” is the motto. Socialism can show nothing 
better than a William Morris who started life worth £50,000, 
and left it possessed of the like amount, having in the 
meantime enjoyed the fruits and profits of a business con- 
ducted on old-fashioned principles. The working-man in 
England has a practical head after all. 


_ Tae British Association is holding its annual meeting 
i Bradford this year. In these gatherings the social 
element plays a large part, and on this as on all other 
ttions the war has set its depressing mark. Still, all 
the old features of interest are reproduced. On Wednes- 
tay the presidential address was delivered by Sir William 
Tumer, F.R.S. Taking for his subject the progress of 
knowledge in regard to the structure and organisation of 
ies of men and animals during the past hundred 

years, he passed in review the various theories which have 
tone time or another been put forward with more or less 
‘onfidence, adopted, upheld, or rejected. In its special 
the lecture is well worthy of study by all whose pre- 
Ons and attainments enable them to profit by it. 

My agy to say (and we say it in no cynical spirit) 
doesnot bring us one iota nearer to the essential 
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mystery of our frames, or the frame of the universe. 
Far be it from us to say one word in disparage- 
ment of the pursuit of pure science. Considering, 
however, how large a part of scientific study deals with 
matters of human health and surroundings, it does appear 
as if the practical result of science is small as expressed 
in terms of human happiness. Perhaps it might be above 
the dignity of an Association founded for the Advance- 
ment of Science to devote one of its meetings to settling, 
for example, by actual experiment and exhaustive dis- 
cussion, on an effective system of smoke prevention or 
consumption in cities Then there are such matters as 
sewage and ventilation. Almost the greatest benefit that 
could be conferred on mankind would be to provide them 
with purer air and more perfect sanitation. Really, the 
great mysteries of creation could wait fora time. All the 
investigations of all the philosophers from Confucius to 
Sir William Turner have not advanced our knowledge of 
the fundamental mysteries of existence a jot in any 
essential particular. They have merely established an 
interesting detail here and there. But some of the easily 
soluble practical evils of civilised existence in towns cpn- 
tinue to flourish before our eyes, and no society of science 
considers them worth more than a sectional paper. 


THe official programme of the Church Congress, to be 
held at Newcastle during the last week of this month, is 
more satisfactory in some respects than those of recent 
years, but has some obvious weak points. The chosen 
speakers include, in round figures, some fifty clergy and 
only twenty laymen. For ourselves, we would gladly see 
the proportion reversed. One great object of such a 
gathering should be to convince the laity that they are 
entitled to an active voice in all deliberations concerning 
the welfare of the English Church. The clergy have 
numerous other opportunities of airing their opinions, nor 
could there be a greater assistance to them than the 
authoritative expression of lay views upon the Church 
problems of the day. Again, a good many of the subjects 
set down for discussion are of academic rather than 
practical interest. Of course the Committee has to steer 
between two dangers. On the one hand, it wishes to avoid 
heated and acrimonious debate. But, given a competent 
chairman, it should be possible to avoid this without falling 
into the opposite peril—that, namely, of a desultory dis- 
cussion upon abstract topics of no real significance to the 
life and work of the Church. 


WHEN the old yet ever fresh case of Town v. Country 
recurs, there is always one triumphant question on the 
Town side. What inducement has the rustic in wages 
and food to remain on the land? Now we can all answer 
it with more of fact and less of fantastic assertion than 
formerly. According to an admirable report prepared by 
Mr. Wilson Fox, and just issued by the Board of Trade, 
the average earnings of the agricultural labourer in money 
and kind all over England are about 175. per week. Natu- 
rally there are considerable variations as between county 
and county; but nowhere is the average much, if any, 
under 15s. Where the money payment, as in Cumberland, 
is large, the allowances are small; where payments in 
kind are considerable, as in Wilts, the cash is less in pro- 
portion. A startling fact revealed by the return is that in 
parts of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire the 
men get five meals a day. That is at least two more than 
history or a healthregimen sanctions. And the namesof these 
extra modern meals are “luncheon” and “tea.” There- 
fore, when the rustic comes to town to be a railway porter 
or enlists in the Guards he accepts a lower scale of feeding. 
Then, again, the rent which Hodge pays for his. cottage 
forms no return on the cost of building it. Practically he 
gets a considerable allowance towards his lodging. That 
it is not thus in town his fellows there can tell him full 
well. The whole report is full of most interesting matter 
for comment and information. 
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THE DECAY OF PIPECLAY 


In these last months a very notable change has come over 
the British soldier. He used to be a whey-faced, kitchen- 
fed, poker-backed, jointless man, clad in ready-made 
cegimentals which were his sole identity. Observe him 
now:in the London streets, back from the war, and 
happily recovered from wound or fever. Loose, beltless, 
‘easy, with khaki clothes, khaki boots, and khaki com- 
plexion, he goes about like a free man with a history. 
There is a world of meaning in the contrast. The effect 
of it has even reached his fellow of the depdt. Although 
‘not so brown or individualised as the campaigner returned 
from quarter rations on the waterless veldt with its blanket- 
‘dess nights, he is still free of limb and gait, loosely clothed, 
and apparently with a spirit above Attention! and the 
' barrack-yard. An undoubted change has come over the 
War Office dream and the Horse Guards regulations. How 
‘ great the change is can best be seen in the soldier’s hat. 
It is amazing to consider what things the soldier has had 
to wear on his head. Go, for example, to the Guildhall, 
and examine the last charge of the Guards at Waterloo as 
carved in marble on the pediment of the Wellington monu- 
‘ment. There you see along line of men of uniform height, 
with knapsacks, cross belts, and cutaway tail-coats, rush- 
ing home on the French in perfect Hyde Park formation, 
not a button wanting, not a gap in the ranks, and every 
man with his hat stuck, and sticking, straight on his 
head. And such hats! The Guards have done wonderful 
things, but they could never charge the enemy and keep 
these extraordinary things balanced on their heads. The 
hat in question is the familiar length of stove-pipe, with 
a brow-shade, and a ball on a stem stuck on the front top 
edge. The soldiers of those days were long-service men 
and hard campaigners, and if they brought these hats 
home with them they are entitled to more credit than 
they have ever received. Unless the hats were lined with 
ron, and used as camp-kettles, they simply represent a 
waste of cubic space. Historically they are interesting, 
as practical objects they are a miracle. 

If the costumes of the famous ‘‘ Roll Call” picture are 
correct, the Guards wore their bearskins in the Crimea. 
We know a retired Guardsman who declares that during 
the last weeks of the siege of Sebastopol he did 
not possess a single garment belonging to his own 
regiment. The dead furnished a good deal of cloth- 
ing for the living. But soldiers’ tales are not always 
to be believed, any more than monuments or pictures. 
The men represented on the Guards’ Monument in 
Waterloo Place are wearing greatcoats and carrying 
them in their knapsacks at the same time. Ina campaign 
the first thing to go is the hat. Once gone, perhaps the 
soldier wears the handiest thing he can lay hold of. 
\Doubtless it was a pleasure for him to lose his ancient 
bucket-hat, or bearskin, or cumbrous Highland bonnet. 
The British soldier went through the last Egyptian cam- 
-paign in helmets, and started with helmets for Africa. 
The worst of helmets is that they are uncomfortable to 
sleep in. Mr. Atkins has slept so much out of doors in 
Africa as to make this a consideration. Whether the 
‘tam-o’-shanters so numerously made for him ever reached 
“him where they were most needed is doubtful. Perhaps 
‘the block of tam-o’-shanters on the railway stopped the 
rations and the medical necessities. In any case a helmet 
tis a poor kind of nightcap. It is not an altogether un- 
becoming headgear when the man is allowed to suit him- 
self. When he is compelled to take what is served out, 
the result is not quite satisfactory. Atkins’ countenance 
1s rarely Grecian in its contours. A helmet and a kilt form 
a most unlovely combination. A battered helmet is surely 
the most degraded object in the whole range of human slop- 
year. Scarcely better is the mongrel Scottish glengarry 
‘cap now so general in the Army. Some of the patterns 
are a most extraordinary combination of colours. When 
the sunkfold is white and that white is dirty, then Mr. 
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Atkins looks his worst. The army officials who 
these things may be geniuses in other matters, byt 
are certainly not learned in the art of harmonious colour 
blending. 4 

It is said that the pork-pie undress cap of the Guards; 
doomed. By all means let it go. No military headdreg 
creates such amazement in the minds of foreigners as this 
With this headgear stuck at the proper tilt, hanging : 
lock of hair, and resting on the tip of an ear, the Guards. 
man has the air of one performing a delicate balang 
feat. So at least it seems to foreigners, who watch With 
excitement for some failure as the soldier turns a core 
The strap resting on the chin, instead of under it, om. 
pletes the idea of conjuring. Are the brilliant ca 
caps of this shape to go too? If so, what is to replace 
them? The Foot Guards, we are told, are to Wear i 
modification of the Navy cap. It is highly likely the, 
will be regimental fashions in this also. Whatever thy 
Guards do, they all do, and do it in the same way, lik 
the Waterloo charge on the statue. Shall they wear the 
caps like Jack? Shall they put them on straight, or y 
one side, and, if so, which side, or on the back of th 
head? Shall the nursemaids have a say in the matter? 
No one can question their taste. 

Best looking, and most appropriate of all, is the floy. 
ing felt, turned up at the side, served out to the CLV. 
and Yeomanry. This serviceable hat we owe to th 
Australian troops who came over for the Jubilee. Th 
feathers, of course, are only an invitation to the Bor 
marksmen, but otherwise the hat looks well as an artick 
of dress, and serves its object as an accommodating heal 
covering. On the whole, there are signs that the wr 
has started an era of reform in all matters affecting th 
soldier’s apparel. The question, however, is not alto 
gether one of utility or convenience. The soldier's dres 
must be attractive, or we shall lose a large number ¢ 
recruits. The day of the recruiting sergeant with bi 
flaunting ribbons is not over yet. We saw him in allhis 
glory the other day in a country town doing good bus 
ness. That is why the new Irish Guards are to have th 
bearskin, with its shamrock and special adornment 
The parade of Guards, poker-backed and tight-strapped, 
is a majestic thing. It is easier to laugh at cumbrow 
fashions than to invent reasonable ones, not to speakd 
compelling their adoption. 

Red-tape is own brother to Pipe-clay. There are mt 
wanting signs that he too will be less often visible than 
yore. Just as the soldier, by discarding antiquated drils 
and regimentals, will gain ampler scope as a mag, # 
must the official fling aside his stiff, unlovely department 
unrealities, and come forth a natural man into the freeat 
of the world’s facts. To this end the newer contact wil 
Colonial men and methods should be no small gain. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE TSAR AND HIS FINANCE MINISTER- 
ENGLAND IN PARIS 


Paris ; September 


THE eagerly-desired visit of the Tsar to the Exposition 1s 00" 
be ; at least so he says in a very handsomely-expressed letter 
the President, and he ought to know. It is true that the exp® 
sion employed, “en ce moment,” does not absolutely preclude 
possibility of an Imperial progress before November 5, the 
on which the closing will certainly take place ; but at a time 
the present, when military operations on so vast a scale are p™ 
ceeding, even though they are not to be dignified by the name 
War, it certainly seems in better taste that an autocratic 
should remain within the limits of his dominions, than thi 
should proceed on a pleasure trip to the centre of Europ 
gaiety. The anti-Government papers are careful to explait 
the real reason is that His Majesty could not bring hi 
meet the unspeakable individuals who are now misruling 
which is, of course, so much pure nonsense ; otherwise, 
taking such comfort as they may from the investiture of 
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Loubet with the Order of St. Andrew (the highest dignity 
kind at the disposal of the Russian Sovereign), which 
with considerable ceremony this week at Rambouillet— 

ihe shootiDg place of the French Presidents—near Paris. It is a 
way of getting over the necessity of a toilsome journey, 
fora State Progress, under the conditions, must bea real weariness 
aman of the simple tastes of Nicholas II. In the meantime 
M, de Witte, the Russian Finance Minister, who has taken an 
t for his family in the Avenue Rapp, is in Paris, and is 

«7 his duty as a Sightseer, It has been announced with great 
lemnity, over and over again, that his visit has nothing to do with 
;new loan ; and curiously the German Borsen Courier was made 
the confidential exponent of this view. The paper was perfectly 
isht, M. de Witte has stated since he came to Paris, Russia has 
no need of money, and the expenses of the present mobilisation 
are $0 insignificant that there is not the slightest occasion for 
; Joan. Which is all well and good, and common politeness 
jemands that such an assurance, coming from such a quarter, 
hould be accepted without comment. But even in France 
all people are not polite. Not much has been said, but 
Emperor William’s statement, so joyfully promulgated, that 
Nicholas had personally pressed for the appointment of a German 
oficer to the high command, has given great offence. No doubt 
the statement was purposely exaggerated to produce this very 
eect, but it will take a good deal of careful diplomacy to remove 
i, and certainly the immediate application for more money would 
have been badly received. M. de Cassagnac sometimes speaks 
gase. * We have all seen how the Russians have benefited by 
thealliance,” he exclaimed lately. ““ Where does France's advantage 

?” The answer, indeed, is, Where? 

Mr. Thomas Barclay is a Scotsman, a member of the English 
Bar, the son of a distinguished journalist and man of letters, at 
one time on the Paris staff of the Zzmmes. Though still a young 
man, he is the head of an important firm of solicitors here, and 
President of the Paris British Chamber of Commerce. He is 
persona grata to the Parisians, and they have hailed with pleasure 
his initiative in inducing the British Chambers of Commerce to 
hold in Paris their annual congress. To the number of 300 or 
so,and accompanied in many cases by their wives, the delegates 
have duly arrived, and have been very graciously received 


by the Minister of Commerce and the great heads of the 


Exposition. Jack will not be a dull boy for want of play, it is 
certain; for, though many important subjects are down for dis- 
cussion under the presidency of the now effectually disguised Sir 
John Lubbock, an immense amount of entertainment of various 
sorts has been provided for him. “ Five-o’-clock” concerts and 
banquets will relieve the tedium of commercial debate. A visit of 
this sort is a real international benefit, and the advent of that high- 
and-mighty dignitary, the Lord Mayor, who has accepted the 
invitation of the Paris Town Council to attend the municipal /¢¢es 
on the occasion of the banquet offered by the Government to the 
maires of all France on the 22nd of this month, will give additional 
satisfaction. The preparations for this event have already com- 
menced. As far as the Government’s part is concerned, it takes 
the form of a déjewner in the gardens of the Tuileries, where the 
temporary building used for shows of various kinds is now being 
erected. There are about 36,000 invited guests, as every parish in 
France has a mare ; but if even only half that number attend, the 
order will still be a large one. Many of these functionaries from 
the remoter quarters are extremely quaint individuals, and every 
one is looking forward with joy to their arrival. Their airs and 
graces distinguish them from the ordinary tripper ; for each one is 
asomebody at home, however small, and he by no means loses 
the sense of his importance when he comes to Paris. The ancient 
costumes, the pride and glory of the generations, are things to 
behold. 

Before leaving the question of Exposition events, it may be 
noted that the Advanced Women are holding their congress 
under the direction of Madame Maria Pognon, President of the 
Ligue du droit des Femmes. Public opinion, though advanced in 
comparison with that of Spain and Italy, is not so favourable in 
France to the claims of women as in England, and lags far 
indeed behind that of America, or rather of the United States. A 
good deal, perhaps, depends on the indifference to public matters 
of French women themselves. The home and the business is 
their pre-occupation, and to this is owing in great part the wonder- 

material prosperity of France. Still, progress is being made ; 
awoman may now witness deeds ; become an elector to a Tribunal 
of Commerce, a director of the Assistance Publique (the great 
organisation for poor relief), of the Superior Council of Labour ; 
and partly voted are laws analogous to our Married Women’s 

perty and the Shop Assistants’ Seats Acts. Admission to the 
has passed the Chamber, and awaits the approval of the 
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Senate. The Congressists are serious-looking ladies for the most 
part, but circumstances have prevented any very intimate com- 
munion between the leaders here and the leaders of the similar 
English movement. 

A great and fashionable success has been scored by the Horse’ 
Show in the Annexe of the Exposition at Vincennes, and at last, 
much to its own surprise, that dreary adjunct finds itself crowded. 
The Ministry of Commerce has devoted something like £60,000 ' 
(of which £20,000 is in prizes) to this event, and the result justifies ) 
the effort. English horses are inadequately represented, un- - 
fortunately, but among other prize-takers I see the name of that, 
deserving breeder Sir W. Gilbey. The show of Government Stud , 
stock is superb, both by France and Russia. These, of course, , 
are not competitors. The total entries are nearly 2,000, shown in. 
thirty-eight or forty sheds. le 

Following on Admiral Seymour’s message to the French Naval : 
Commander comes the publication of a gratifying tribute to the‘ 
high courtesy and courage of the former, in a report on the same™ 
operations, by Naval Captain Marolles to his own official superior. 
His words are distinguished by a cordiality and warmth unusual in ; 
such documents. It is good to know that the esteem established, 
has been mutual. sic Fg 


{ 
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MODEST MERIT oy 


MARIA’s comb hung lopsy-wise 


And flapped athwart her filmy eyes, bro 
Exactly like a slattern’s hair or 
On washing day ; andI declare. a > 


She was the slouchiest-looking hen 
That pecked in T. B. Tucker’s pen. 
Cah-dah! Cah-dut! 
She was the butt 
Of every sort of jibe and cut. 


Maria was a Brahma dame, 
Broad and squat, and plucked and lame. 
The Leghorns cast a pitying smile 
Upon her queer, old-fashioned style ; 
The Plymouth Rocks would jeer and flout 
Because her legs were feathered out ; 
The cocks would strut, 
Pah-rutt ! Pah-rutt ! 
And snigger at her bloomers’ cut. 


The trim white Cochins tip-toed by 
And froze her with disdainful eye, 
Each tufted Houdan tossed her plume 
And glared Maria’s social doom, 
Where’er she strolled in all the yard 
Maria got it good and hard! 

Cah-dut ! Cah-dah ! 

Each social star 
Just dropped Maria with a jar. 


But she pursued her quiet way, 

And picked and scratched the livelong day, 

Kept early hours and ate bran mash, 

Nor sought to cut a social dash. 

And then one day she left her nest 

With pallid comb and swelling breast. 
Cah-dut! Cah-dah! ; 
Hooray, hurrah ! ; 

Maria, you’re a queen, you are! . 6 


The news went cackling round the pen 
—Anegg! It measured twelve by ten ; 
And T. B. Tucker drove to ow 
To take that gor-rammed big egg down. 
The editor put on his specs, 
The villagers turned rubber-necks, 
And some collecting feller paid 
Right smart for what Maria laid, 
And European news was set 
Aside that week by the Gaze/ve 
In order that a glowing pen 
Might pay due praise to that old her. 
Cah-lip! Cah-lop! 
You'll find, sure pop, 
That modest merit lands on top. 
From ‘‘ Up in Maine,” by Holman F, Day. 








A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The War in South Africa 


THE main body of the Boers in the Transvaal continues 
its monotonous practice of taking up impregnable positions 
and promptly retiring from them. General Buller’s force 
is the point of the wedge which threatens them, while 
General French’s cavalry closes round like a vice. It 
seems clear, however, that the whole series of encounters 
marking the Boer retreat towards Lydenburg have been 
in the nature of rearguard actions. The British are being 
drawn into the mountainous fastnesses in the expectation, 
deeply rooted by experience in the Boer mind, that some 
fatal lapse of care, or some over-eagerness, will deliver the 
invaders into the Boers’ hands. The hope is vain. They 
are dealing now with an army of veterans commanded by 
generals who know the Boer ways. They know for ex- 
ample that there will be no ‘‘last stand”; there is no 
material for ‘‘ last stands ” in the Boer nature. The Boers 
will probably avoid capture till the end. The end in all 
likelihood will be that they will bury their guns and 
disperse ingloriously to a future of British citizenship. 
On Friday morning came the report from Badfontein that 
the Boers have of late ‘‘ been shifting their stores back- 
ward and forward, and now they are busy removing them to 
Pilgrim’s Rest” ; while De Wet is still represented as the 
chief irreconcilable. He treats suggestions of surrender 
‘with scant courtesy.” Mr. Kruger and Brother Steyn 
appear not to be with the burghers at Lydenburg. They 
prefer rather to hug the railway towards the coast, with 
anxious eyes on the open door for retreat. 

Lord Roberts has shown his views of the military 
situation by proclaiming from Belfast on September 1 the 
annexation of the Transvaal. As the news passed through 
the Empire one could almost hear the deep-breathed 
‘*Never again.” Another announcement from Capetown 
that four of Lord Roberts’ chargers have arrived there 
from the front may also prove to be significant of his belief 
that his personal task in South Africa is nearing its end. 

Among the stirring minor events of the week may be 
noted the dashing raids of Colonel Plumer, which on two 
occasions resulted in large hauls of Boer cattle, wagons, 
rifles, ammunition, and prisoners. Also, the determined 
stand made by the little garrison of 150 men in Ladybrand. 
Against a force of from 2,000 to 3,000 Boers, with at least 
one field gun, they maintained an entrenched position, 
though unable to prevent the removal of cattle and stores 
by the enemy. The full account of the capture of Olivier 
and his band by eight daring Queenstown troopers shows 
what can be done by men trained to act individually. A 
force of 500 such men sent forth for the express purpose 
of tracking down the De Wets and Delareys without 
further military control whatever would soon accomplish 
the task. 

The 1,700 prisoners who came in from Nooitgedacht 
were sent to Pretoria, and it is said will receive full pay 
for the period of their detention by the Boers. The 
officers, however, are still detained by the enemy—save 
those who made good their escape. 


Bond Manceuvring 


The reading of the proclamation annexing the Trans- 
vaal to Great Britain was received by the Opposition in 
the Cape Legislature in dead silence. It is precisely one 
of those effective facts that render all mere talk futile. 
The Africander Bond is still like nothing so much as a 
mole whose underground burrowings have been ruthlessly 
dug up and laid bare, while the mole itself lies helpless in 
blind rage. The Cape Government have accepted an 
amendment to the Treason Bill permitting the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court in cases where conviction is 
not unanimous on the part of the first tribunal. The 
concession is perhaps wise, but it makes the constitution 
of the Supreme Court a matter of momentous importance. 
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The House of Assembly have also read a secong fine 
a Bill introduced by Mr. de Waal, Secretary of the Boog 
by which trial by jury is abolished except where both pay: 
consent to it. The purpose is to prevent actions . 
damages by the loyal part of the population in r 
rebellious acts. Other interests conspired to SUPPort the 
Bill, such as the De Beers, who think they stand to be 
shot at by local juries in Kimberley. 









Ashanti 


Colonel Willcocks is finishing his task with yw, 
diminished thoroughness. The Ashanti warriors are fy. 
ing before him as the Boers from General Buller. Thy 
stockades have been captured and demolished, and their 
plan and construction reveal how complete and confide 
were the preparations to capture Kumasi. That danger 
is now over. News down to the 4th inst. reports the roaj 
to Bekwai open. Runner posts are passing daily to the 
coast and the telegraph is almost completed. There j, 
the customary tale of British officers killed and wounde 
gloriously in the midst of dangerous tasks for the Empire, 
The force, too, is in need of rest after its long and ¢. 
hausting efforts in an enervating climate. 













FINANCE 
STOCKS TO BUY 


Nor unnaturally, the relative cheapness of gilt-edged 
securities has at length been recognised by the Stock 
markets. The causes for depression were, of course, 
quite easy to detect. Not merely were the demands, due 
to industrial activity, draining the Money markets, but 
the special requirements of the Government came ata 
very inopportune moment. As a result, capital has been 
diverted to other channels, and we have had the curious 
spectacle of brokers having difficulty in dealing in sound 
Corporation issues and others with a limited market, and 
a general falling away in the quotations of all the best 
classes of Home investments. Another result has, of 
course, been that the yield increased considerably, and 
those possessed of available capital had an excellent 
opportunity. To take a few instances. A year ago 
Consols yielded only £2 7s. per cent., India Threes less 
than 2? per cent., Local Loans stock 23 per cent., L.C.C. 
2} per cents 23 per cent., Birmingham Threes, Manchester 
Threes, Liverpool 3} per cents and other first-class Cor- 
poration issues less than 2} per cent., and so on throughout 
thelist. Allowances are here made for redemption. Thanks 
to the cessation of the heavy demands, slackening trade,a 
better political outlook and cheapening money, there has 
latterly been more confidence in the market for gilt-edged 
securities, and more capital available for investment 
Hence the improving tendency for this class of stock. As 
trade slackens further during the next few years, we shall 
have the usual release of capital and appreciation of the 
best investment issues. At present the inducements offering 
are very marked. We must, however, take into considers 
tion that when monetary conditions are more favourable, 
there are numerous new Corporation and Colonial issues, 
to say nothing of the requirements of our railways, 0 
come before the public. For all that, we can expect that, 
as before, the dearth of remunerative first-class securities 
will be felt, and the tendency will be to accept a com 
siderably lower interest yield than is at present available. 
As investors, therefore, may consider the signs of 
slackening trade now afford a hint to dispose of ordinary 
stocks of big industrials closely concerned with ra¥ 
material, they may find that the field of gilt-edged invest 
ment securities offers good inducements. 

The amount of business may not, at present, be very 
great, but the steady stream of investment buying has 
rather more force than has been noticeable during the past 
year or two. If we look at prices to-day and compat 
them with those ruling during the last month or 80, ¥¢ 
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‘ce a tendency for the yield to lessen. But gilt- 
stocks are still relatively very cheap. To quote the 
jnstances mentioned above, Consols now yield £2 115. 6d. 
cent., India Threes 3,'s per cent., Local Loans Stock 
close upon 3 per cent., L.C.C. 24 per cents about até per 
centt.y Birmingham Threes 2§ per cent., Liverpool 33 per 
cents ys more, and Manchester Threes } more. Thus 
it will be noted that the investor can obtain, on the 
very best security, about } per cent. or more interest 
than was available a year ago. Even though there 
has been a considerable rally from the worst points 
touched, the position is therefore still very favourable 
to the investor, and when we glance at the present 
ices obtainable for the soundest securities during 
the years towards the close of the dull periods of trade, 
when the difficulty of finding investments is felt 
most acutely, the lesson is even more striking. In 
thefollowing table we take a few of the leading securities 
of the gilt-edged order, or those which, from recent 
political developments, must now be classed with the 
order, show their mean market quotations in certain 
years, and compare them with those ruling to-day : 


Middle Prices. 





Present — 

Prices. 1899 1898. 1897. 1895. 
Consols Q8'h «. 104 109}5 «. x12} 106 
India Threes ee ee 974 104 1053 110 1063 
Local Loans oe ee ee es ooh «. 05h .. 10% 113} 110 
LC.C. 2} per cents. oe ° 88} we 925 + 97% 1014 tor} 
Birmingham 3 per cents. 1024 ws = 1054 111 113} 109$ 
Liverpool 3} per cents. .. ee oo T1Q9 «e 23g 131} 136 129 
Manchester 3 per cents. .. ee es 100 105 1074 111} 107} 
London and North-Western Debs. 1044 108 115} 117 1144 
Canada 3 per cents. oe ee 101 101k. 023 1033 roo} 
Cape 4 per cen's. «+ oe oe 108 107 ,*; 1124 116 118 
New South Wales 33 per cents. 105 105 1oS$ 4». ogi 104} 
Victoria 34 per cents. ee 103 1033 104 .. 1063 983 


From the preceding table it will be seen that there has 
been a considerable falling off in the prices of the best 
securities during the past few years. In a few instances 
this has been partly due to special causes—e.g. the 
widening of the area of Post-office investments, as affect- 
ing Consols, and the early inclusion of the best Colonial 
Stocks in the trustee list, as affecting the latter class. 
But, as a rule, the causes we have named above have 
operated. During the slack period of trade in the 
middle of the ’nineties, accumulated capital was drift- 
ing into the investment area, and tending thereby to 
enhance the value of the gilt-edged securities. When the 
trade revival set in about three years ago, prices were 
nearing their high-water mark, and the withdrawal of 
capital for mercantile reasons was commencing. The 
consequent downward movement was accelerated by the 
special causes already noted. We may expect gradually 
a repetition of the features of a trade cycle. As 
trade slackens, there will be an accumulation of funds, the 
results of which may not be very perceptible at first, 
although the conclusion of peace and special monetary 
problems may be operating this time. For a year or two, 
however, the upward movement may be very gradual, 
culminating as usual in a rapid appreciation in values. 
That is the reason why investors may do far worse at the 
Present juncture than turn to the very best securities. It 
‘Snot merely that the present yield is relatively attractive, 
but that there is a kind of speculative value attaching, in 
the reasonable hope of increasing prices. Secured at the 
Present level, therefore, gilt-edged stocks promise to be 
very remunerative if treated as a long term investment. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
A Market Review 


Business continues at a standstill, and there is little to induce 
the public to come in. Possibilities of rather dearer money offset 

the present any indications of peace in South Africa and China, 
and although investment for long terms may be very profitable, 
markets are not inclined to look so far ahead. “Bear” closing 

een the rule in several sections, notably in Home Rails, but 
Conditions being as they are, a permanent rise seems out of the 
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question, and the investor may reasonably wait for some reaction. 
Advancing expenditure, high coal bills, wages troubles, and the 
cost of materials, to say nothing of interest on new capital, will tell 
a sorry tale at the next dividend season. For the best part of a 
year, Home Rails are likely to suffer, and although the investor 
sits tight, and the market may talk of prospects, better times are 
not near enough to lead us to hope that the present rally can go 
much further, so far at least as Ordinary and Deferred stocks are 
concerned. 5 
Any good undertone that may exist in the American market is 
an argument in favour of a rally if the elections go well for the 
Republicans. But Wall Street is peculiarly susceptible to shocks. 
Business is very small and the public stand aloof. Then, too, we 
have to take into consideration the fact that the present ease in 
the money markets may be disturbed by usual autumn demands. 
But, on the whole, indications may be held to favour a temporary 
advance. The zeal of the American press, however, in the matter 
of the excellent trade showings and the reflections thereon should 
not blind the British public to the fact that America, as other 
countries, must have its reactions. And what those reactions 
mean to holders of ordinary railway shares bitter experien¢e has 
shown. There is no good ground for belief that the reaction will 
be nearly as severe as of yore, and it is difficult to believe'that 
great trade prosperity will continue much longer. é 
We have referred recently to the good prospects held dut by 
some of the leading Argentine and Mexican railways.: Another 
foreigner, the Nitrate Railways, is by no means so promising... In 
fact, falling traffics and nitrate prospects seem to threaten the 
shareholders, and we can only repeat the advice which we gave 
months ago that wisdom prompts sales. 


Kaffirs 


As readers of our financial columns know, we have taken a 
decidedly favourable view of Kaffir prospects at different periods 
during the war. On the first bad break we set forth the ‘action 
of buyers as one of “supporting the British Government,” a 
perfectly sound view to take. As we were advising investors and 
not speculators it has proved profitable, but the bad collapse of 
the market on the series of disasters ending with Spion Kop made 
the outlook bad temporarily. By that time, however, prices had 
reached such a level that, whatever the results, shares were well 
worth buying, and so we advised. More recently we have ad- 
vocated purchases during the dull times of the last three months. 
It has been rather against the view of some well-informed con- 
temporaries, who were waiting for definite movements of leading 
financiers. But addressing investors only, we advised that lock-up 
purchases were undoubtedly wise, noting the fact that the big 
houses were never letting the best shares go begging in the market, 
and that quiet absorption was the rule. What the extent of the 
“rise” may be with settled markets we do not profess to say. 
There is no good ground for believing in a “ boom,” for the value 
of the best shares are known. Should speculative fever be 
developed, we should, however, find, as we did in 1895, that the 
market would for the time being be disposed to look favourably on 
a low yield as a fair yield. For our own part, we imagine that 
when the best mining shares show less than 10 per cent., allowing 
for redemption of capital, they should be avoided. That has been 
our leading principle in discussing prospects and values. There is 
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still ground for improvement in many cases, with the speculative 
possibilities of a small “boom” thrown in. Investors who have 
so far followed our advice in Kaffirs will not have suffered, 

In the following table we show, for the convenience of our 
readers, the chief movements in the investment shares, contrasting 
their prices of a year ago with those ruling to-day, and giving the 
highest and lowest quotations since the beginning of last year. 
We only include in our list such shares as still offer some induce- 
ments to purchase : 


Present A Year 1899-1900 

Price Ago H,. L. 
Crown Reef ... ae we ee 15 20 113 
Ferreira ee a » 2 21 26 17 
Geldenhuis Estate ... ove 63 6} 82 5 
Glencairn.... jes ib 24 15 3 12 
Henry Nourse ove 83 7% 10 64 
Jubilee ot ‘* +e 6} 5? 7? 4 
Jumpers _ ise si 54 48 7 33 
May Consolidated ... cae 43: 5 6} 3h 
New Heriot ... eee sae 6} 63 84 48 
New Primrose _ _ 44 33 53 3 
Robinson ‘on oe 9} of 11} 7 
Wemmer sae a inn ae 12} 148 8} 


We need only add that, if investors are prepared to exercise 
patience, there is no reason why prices should not approximate 
still closer to the best prices quoted for the past twenty months. 
The fact that prices are very much as they were in the anxious 
period before the war broke out should prove that there is margin 
for appreciation. But, of course, it will be some months before 
the mines are in full working order. Nevertheless, on the return 
of any considerable portion of the mining population, prices would 
quickly rise. The rather adverse features to note are that business 
at the present time is almost entirely professional, and that after 
the advance there may generally be a slight temporary set-back. 


Westralians 


Now that speculation in Westralians is chiefly confined to the 
{ower-priced shares, it is well for the public to reconsider their 
position, and to wait for a reaction before purchasing. Those 
who followed our recommendations in the case of these low-priced 
shares have little cause for complaint. Associated Northern 
Blocks, East Murchison Uniteds, Great Fingalls, Cosmopolitans, 
Bellevue Proprietaries, and others have appreciated, in some cases 
very decidedly. These are all fair speculative holdings at low 
prices ; but when such appreciation has taken place, as is the case 
with Great Fingalls, the wise holder, of course, realises. He may 
not catch the top of the market, for with many of these shares it 
is difficult to know how the wire-pulling influences work or to 
obtain adequate information as to development. A “rig” is too 
fashionable in the Westralian section. The public should, there- 
fore, sell such shares as they have and secure fair profits. This 
advice is particularly sound in the case of many Westralians, 
owing to the desertion of the market by many speculators who 
think they see better chances in Kaftirs or elsewhere. 


Indian Railways 


We may leave out of consideration such Indian railways as 
the Bombay-Baroda, which, being aftected by the attitude of the 
Indian Government towards the Great Indian Peninsula in the 
matter of redemption, has suffered severely in market price, pos- 
sibly more than facts would warrant. But there are some other 
railways which will demand the attention of investors. The Assam- 
Bengal line, for instance, with its guaranteed 3 per cent. interest, 
has its stock standing at 96, or a point lower than at any time for 
several years. The Bengal North-Western, which is doing quite 
well, has its Ordinary stock standing at a relatively low figure ; 
and as 4 per cent. is paid, the 3 per cent. Debentures, standing at 
92}, and the 3} per cent. Preference at 102, are stocks that should 
be noticed. More speculative, perhaps, but interested deeply in 
the opening up of China, are the Burma Railways, on which 2} per 
cent. is guaranteed and 23 per cent. is paid. The stock may 
easily prove valuable in the future, and at 96} it is at the lowest 
figure touched. When the feeders of the system are developed 
there may be considerable improvement. Again, allowing for 
‘redemption in 1916, the 4 per cent. Debentures of the Delhi- 
‘Umballa at 107 offer well over 3} per cent., and the decline in 
this stock is doubtless due to the falling-off in earnings, which 
may affect the Ordinary dividends. Similarly, the Debenture 
issues of the Nizam’s State Railways, the Southern Mahratta, and 
others, offer direct inducements. While plague and famine have 
done their worst in many cases, there is room for improvement, 
yand those who play for safety can find good opportunities for 
appreciation in value of securities among the Debenture stocks. 
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Assurance 


The Scottish Widows is among the many offices that 
falling-off of new business for the past year, but the results . 
nevertheless very satisfactory. The premium income, al ~ 
pounds less than in the previous year, reached the high 
£998,702, but the claims were a trifle lower at £940,948. This 
very nearly a case of balancing, never a nice prospect for a lig 
office, but with a little zeal in the matter of new business 
will not be much amiss. With an expenditure rate as low » 
£9 15s. per cent. of the premium income there is not ANY Cause ty 
complain of extravagance. In short, in every respect the Scottish 
Widows continues in the front rank of the life offices, 

It is satisfactory to learn that the efforts of the new Committee 
of supervision of fire offices in the United States to secure the ¢p, 
operation of the entire body of the underwriters are meeting wig 
much more success than was expected, It is thought that before 
long definite schemes for adjustment of local rates will be'effectey 
What this will mean for some of our fire offices which do American 
business the heavy losses incurred of late years have shown, 

Burglary Assurance has aroused a good deal of scepticism ig 
this country, but it undoubtedly met a want. On the face of it ty 
best offices to assure with should be some of the big concen: 
doing a more general business. But the little Goldsmithy ¢ 
General is steadily improving its position. Although its ag 
capital is very small, it is building up a reserve, and if it is aide 
by a few years of good fortune and the directors continue the 
present policy, the position must improve. Last year showed, 
profit of £5,038, against £2,695 in the previous year. 

Sir Edward Fry raised an interesting point the other dayia 
the Zimes on the subject of commissions to assurance agents 
He says that avowed agents of assurance companies should 
allowed to retain their commissions. There is nothing to be said 
against the paid agent who openly poses as such. The public 
who assure can go to offices where agents are not employed if 
they prefer it, just as they can go to mutual offices if they objec 
to remunerating shareholders. But Lord Russell’s Bill will make 
a clean sweep of the existing practices of solicitors, estate agents, 
and others who do not pose as agents, but who, nevertheless, 
influence clients and secure the fees from the offices unknown to 
those assured, This is mere false pretence, and we imagine thatthe 
best class of life offices will not object to this kind of agency being 
abolished. It becomes a nice question in any case whether ar 
assurer going to an office direct ought not to be granted a com- 
mission or reduction on his own premiums. 


Notes and News 


Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company are issuing 25,000 new share 
ata premium of £2 each. This premium is absolutely unjustifiable, for 
the industry is by no means established, and previous experiences of 
similar embryonic ventures have not been altogether pleasing. 

We have received from the Chartered Company a pamphlet on th 
prospects of rubber-growing within its territories. The pamphlet is from 
the pen of Mr. Lyttleton Gell. Generally speaking, the tone adopted is 
very hopeful; but careful restrictions seem necessary, especially in the 
matter of alienation and mode of culture and extraction. Mr. Gell’s report 
probably foreshadows definite action on the part of the Company, and it 
would seem certain that a forestry department will be formed, new 
methods introduced, and attention given to introducing foreign varieties d 
the plant. Rubber promises to become a valuable asset. 

Whether there is to be a check to Canadian trade or not, the Bank d 
British North America is steadily improving its position, and will be wel 
regarded. At present, figures show clearly that the Bank is enjoying tot 
full the effects of the present activity in trade. The directors are, howevth 
to be congratulated on the decidedly cautious policy adopted by them, ané 
the strengthening of the reserves and the working down of figures, a # 
the case of the war loan investment, to a decidedly low mark are steps 
the right direction. At the same time, the Bank increases its dividend 
distribution to 6 per cent. per annum for the half-year, against 5 per ceil 
The Bank is profiting from the development of the mining industry, 
should do much better in this respect in the near future. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies # 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


E. S. G. (Brighton).—(1) We look for a rally in American Rails 
the elections prove favourable to the Republicans, but not a long: 
rally, for we think that the best of the position and prospects is now 
known. (2) We should not be much surprised at such a rise as you ‘i 
gest, but would prefer not to be too sanguine. Increasing ex 
must not be ignored. At the same time the recent reorganisations mus 
improve the position of the Company, and if the Second Preferent 
dividends are thereby improved, as the market imagines they will be, and 
as seems likely, the Firsts would necessarily be worth higher figures 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


—-sbire 


My house parties are continually changing. At the local station 
might be put up “ Alight here for Carlingford Hall for three days’ 

and mutual degeneration.” It is much too hot in the 
summer to think of self-improvement, and my social frivolities 
are calculated only to amuse people and to sow the seeds of 
extravagance in the village by a dazzling display of frocks in 
church. It is the fashion just now to be pessimistic, I suppose 
it is the fault of the War Office. Everything is put down to that 
scarlet bureau, except the crisis in the Church, and that may be 
described as being chiefly a wrangle over ecclesiastical millinery, 
| decline to be pessimistic. So long as the sun shines I prefer to 
be degenerate. I have all sorts of plans to square the circle, to 
reform my sex, and to create a new sensation ; but all that will be 
in the winter, when the fogs are at their thickest. At present I 
hope I am a joy to my guests, I certainly derive amusement from 
them ; and, judging from the length of their stay, they would 
appear to appreciate my company. But while I enjoy seeing my 
friends, like every other hostess, I have to contend with that most 
hardened Society sinner, the self-invited guest. She (of course it 
js always a she) is generally the battered wreck of a social success 
who has outlived her triumphs. I do not mean she is old; on the 
contrary, she is not more than nine-and-twenty or thirty, but she 
has been in evidence for so long that one imagines her to be older, 
and the lines under her eyes tend to confirm the impression. As 
a young girl she was greatly in request, and a brilliant future was 
predicted for her. But the years went by, and somehow or other 
the men who flirted with her married other less attractive 
maidens, and so she has come to be looked upon as a 
failure. She knows every eligible man in Society, and has flirted 
with most. Each year her chances of matrimony diminish, and 
the shocks she derives most mornings from the perusal of the 
engagements announced in the Morning Post are responsible for 
her prematurely battered appearance. Everybody is really very 
fond of her, and as a bride she would even now awaken quite a 
flow of interest ; but in her present rudderless condition she drifts 
from country house to country house mostly on her own invitation. 
Only last week Sophie Bellairs, one of this type, wired from Boyn- 
ton Hall, where she was staying, to ask if she might come over and 
seeme. I replied “ Delighted,” thinking she meant to drive over to 
tea, the distance being about ten miles. To my unutterable horror 
she arrived with three enormous trunks and various smaller pack- 
ages, kissed me affectionately, and said it was “so sweet” of me 
toask her to stay. At the end of a week, as she showed no signs 
of departure, I sent my maid to her room early one morning to 
say | had forgotten whether it was to-day or to-morrow she said 
she had to go. Of course she said to-morrow, so as to have one 
day more of free board and lodging, still she took the hint and 
that was as much as could be expected. On the whole I am 
inclined to think the would-be guest who writes and offers herself 
openly is preferable to the one who writes you a long letter about 
nothing, and mentions casually in a postscript that she will be in 
the next county to you towards the end of the month. There is 
teally nothing a certain class of people will stick at in order to get 
invitations. The Homeless and Destitute of Society seeking a roof 
to cover their heads during August and September is really a 
harrowing sight. 

Lydia came on here from the Viceregal Lodge. Lady Cadogan, 
on the pretext of Court mourning, had a very small party for the 
Horse Show, and for the same reason there were no entertain- 
ments, not even for the two new Knights of St. Patrick. I always 
think bestowing a decoration is like a schoolmaster giving a prize. 
The recipient is gratified, though neither he nor any one else can 
quite say why, and it is charged for in the bill, It is most expen- 
Sivé to get decorated in England, such a number of useless 
officials requiring fees. Lord Cadogan always performs an 
investiture with the gravity pertaining to a Court of Freemasonry. 
It needs that air of dignity to prevent a smile at the absurdity of 
a Cabinet Minister putting a blue ribbon round the corpulent form 
ofa middle-aged peer. But the Viceregal party was all the more 
Pleasant because this year it was one of intimates, Madame 
Melba being the only one from another set. She sang every 
evening, and was most amusing, being a capital talker with a 
Power of sarcastic ridicule which was vastly entertaining. Lord 
Cadogan is not at all well, and could not go to Leopardstown. 
Everybody is very sorry his term of office is so nearly over, and 
he is very disappointed that the Queen did not make him a Duke 
when she was over. According to Lydia the Horse Show was 
great fun and more crowded than ever, while the popularity of 
everything Irish just now is causing much cynical amusement to 
the Irish themselves, who say “ Thank you for nothing.” 
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Major Halford has come from Homburg, which seems this year 
to be a paradise for girls. Owing to the number of Americans 
the English married women are a little below par, whilst girls 
are ata premium, They are “bunched,” féted, and made much 
of, which is a reversion to the days of our mothers before the 
young married woman swept the board of social supremacy. 
Homburg must be regenerate, for lawn tennis still flourishes there 
as of yore, while golf is of the most feeble and continental descrip- 
tion. Major Halford, like all the other wounded heroes, will never 
discuss the war or tell us anything we want to know. Men are so 
quaint. He was perfectly furious when on his return home the 
villagers met him with a brass band and dragged the carriage to 
the house and lighted bonfires for miles round. It isa great pity 
he is not married, for his wife would have enjoyed it so much. 

Mabel Rivers says there were quite a number of people in town 
all through August. I always hear that from those who have been 
obliged to stay there. My own experience is that two acquaint- 
ances meeting there then begin with mutual explanations of why 
they are there, and the exact train by which they are leaving on 
the following day. After all four millions are one’s neighbours, 
and three or four individuals from among them are no doubt 
included in one’s acquaintance. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MASTERS IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS: A WOMAN’S 
PLEA 


To the Editor of THE OurLooK 


WOMEN who have entered upon a wage-earning career will 
seldom acknowledge that they might derive considerable advan- 
tage from the co-operation of men in their work. Yet I be- 
lieve that in the teaching profession many women would be 
glad to see men on the staff of some of the large girls’ schools in 
this country. The idea of a mixed staff is strange only to English 
people ; in Germany there is scarcely a Hohere Tochter. Schule 
where men teachers are not to be found, often in a majority. Few 
who have studied the German system of girls’ education will deny 
its excellence, both in principle and practice, and it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that some of this excellence is due to the 
presence of men in the schoolroom. 

The difference between girls’ schools in Germany and in 
England is striking to the most casual observer, though 
it is a little difficult to express that difference in exact 
terms. There is a breadth, a depth, a general all-round cul- 
ture discernible in the work of the German teachers which 
are often so sadly to find in our English mistresses, and I 
cannot help thinking that this superiority is largely owing to 
the interchange of ideas between men and women on the subject 
of their common profession. The men, with their wider horizon, 
their bigger experience of the real facts of life, their care for prin- 
ciples, must surely influence for good their female colleagues, who, 
conscientious as they generally are and self-sacrificing, are apt to 
become absorbed in the petty details of their work. And it must 
be admitted that the tendency of most women is towards narrow- 
ness, especially if they are keenly interested in their profession. 
In the High School teacher this tendency is likely to be highly 
developed owing to the circumstances of her life. We have but 
little opportunity of intercourse with men ; during Term time we 
are fully occupied with our work and are obliged to neglect much 
of the social side of life, and in the holidays many of us are foolish 
enough to go globe-trotting with a particular female chum, o‘ten 
our colleague. Consequently we know nothing of the man’s point 
of view—surely a very important thing to know, as we are supposed 
to be educating the mothers of future men. Any view of life must 
be false that is onesided, and a false view of life must have in- 
jurious effects on our pupils, whether we be teachers of literature 
or teachers of mathematics. We want to see life steadily and to 
see it whole. 

As a teacher myself I recognise my own deficiencies as a 
human being, and I confess I see these deficiencies in many of my 
colleagues. We lack breadth, and by that I mean we show a 
certain narrowness of vision which comes out so strongly in the 
exercise of judgment ; we are so apt to judge everything from the 
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schoolroom point of view, and this narrowness brings with it a 
lack of the sense of proportion. We regard small childish faults 
—often very annoying from the teacher’s standpoint—as crimes. 

Again and again I have found myself unduly severe on a child 
for some quite slight offence, and I have seldom, if ever, found 
that my colleagues disapproved of my severity. Again and again 
I have found that we teachers fail to discriminate between the 
essential and the non-essential in education ; we trouble and worry 
about small points, and entirely forget the great vivifying prin- 
ciples which alone make our teaching really education. We are 
SO over-conscientious, so scrupulous about details, that often the 
larger issues, the vital ideas, escape us. We discuss marks, cor- 
rections, neatness, the spilling of ink, arithmetical problems, some- 
times even historical characters, and now and again—though very 
rarely—current events, but do we ever, as teachers, discuss educa- 
tional principles and ideals? ’ 

I do not say that the introduction of men into our midst will 
change all this—the human heart, especially of English make, is 
slow to change—but I do believe that intercourse with the oppo- 
site sex will force us to abandon our too exclusive attention to 
detail and organisation. I do believe that enthusiasm for prin- 
ciples, for ideas, is more often to be found in men than in women, 
for is not the history of education the history of men, and not of 
women? Men may well boast of a Pestalozzi, a Froebel, a 
Rousseau, a Milton, a Locke, an Arnold, a Thring, as of men who 
have striven above all else to set before humanity lofty ideals 
which have inspired human beings with a passionate desire to 
realise them, and so prepare the way for a nobler race in the 
future. A HIGH SCHOOL MISTREss, 


THE WEST INDIES TO THE COLONIAL OFFICE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Some time ago we read that the people of the sixteenth-century 
colony of British Honduras complained that they had no telegraph 
and no roads, except to the cemetery, and were otherwise com- 
pletely isolated from all that they feel to be worth living for. We 
had come to the conclusion that Mr. Kruger—if he can be caught 
—should be sent there to administer the State on his own lines— 
in fact, deal with it anyhow rather than that it should die of 
poverty. ; 

And now the Daily Gleaner, Jamaica, of August 3, brings the 
startling information that the Imperial Government will have to 
face a serious situation in British Honduras. Nasty-looking labour 
strikes have occurred (Heaven knows when), and the present 
methods of government receive unqualified condemnation. The 
main industries are becoming more and more precarious, while the 
contract system for labour keeps the people on the lowest level of 
economic existence. The Gleaner gives every indication of a 
serious crisis, and further states.that the clear account given by 
the C/arion of the situation in Belize in some respects reminds 
the editor of events which preceded the riot at Morant Bay, 
Jamaica, in 1865. An excited crowd determined to see the 
Governor, and making ugly rushes, leads one to think that the 
following concluding remarks of the G/eamer should be acted 
upon : “It is to be hoped the condition of affairs will rouse the 
Colonial Office to do something for the colony, which needs fresh 
enterprise, a railway to Guatemala, internal development, and 
cable communication. It is too much isolated.” 

WEST INDIAN. 


NIETZSCHE AND EMERSON 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


I wonder if the writer of the article on Nietzsche in your issue 
of last week will recognise the following : 


He who would gather immortal palms must not be 
hindered by the name of goodness, but must explore if it be 
goodness. Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your 
own mind. Absolve you to yourself, and you shall have the 
suffrage of the world. . . . No law can be sacred to me but 
that of my nature. Good and bad are but names, very 
readily transferable to that or this: the only right is what is 
after my constitution, the only wrong what is against it. 
Every decent and well-spoken individual affects and sways me 
more than is right. 


The author, of course, is Ralph Waldo Emerson. Nietzsche 
appears to have spent a good deal of time in trying to say these 
Same things over again. Further, does not Nietzsche’s “over- 


man” amount, when all is said, to little else than Emerson’s 
“ over-soul ” ? 


Paris. 


UNTER-MENSCH, 
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SAYINGS AND MEANINGS 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


There can be no doubt that the instance given by “ Clarissa” ip 
your issue of September 1 is a clear case of a phrase hay, 
changed its meaning to the extent of meaning now the direc, 
opposite of what it once meant. When we now say “ There jg bo 
love lost between them,” we mean, of course, that they do Not love 
each other, and somehow the phrase seems to have a natural title 
to be used in that sense, being much less of a dark saying than jy 
the lines from the “ Babes in the Wood,” running : 


“ No love between these two was lost, 
Each was to other kinde. 
In love they liv’d, in love they dyed, 
And left two Babes behinde.” 


Possibly there is a survival of the fittest in meanings as well asip 
physical phenomena. E. K. M, 
Doncaster. 


To the Editor of THz OUTLOOK 


There is another instance of the lost meaning of the phrase 
“ There’s no love lost between them” in one of Fielding’s forgottep 
plays, “ The Grub Street Opera” : 
AcT I., SCENE 6 
Sweetissa. Oh, Robin! it is as impossible to tell thee how 
much I love thee as it is to tell—how much water there is jp 
the sea. 
Robin. My dear Sweetissa, had I the learning of the author 
of that opera-book in the parlour window, I could not make a 
simile to my love. 


Sweetissa. Be assured there 
between us. 


shall be no _ love lost 


Until the Scholar furnishes “ Clarissa ” with the true explanation 
one may, perhaps, hazard a conjecture on the development of the 
meaning. Love, to the popular mind, might be an asset, so to 
speak. Each proprietor has only a limited quantity to bestow, 
and he will be careful not to squander any of this commodity on 
an unworthy object—will not let any be /os¢. With this unconscious 
humour we may compare the resentment of Mr. Kipling’s popular 
hero, whose ideas of economy were shocked when he found the 
Oriental maiden a-wasting Christian kisses on a ’eathen idols 
foot—a shock which he might have been spared had his early 
training made him acquainted with Catullus’ Da mi dasia mille, 
&c. By the way, did Mr. Kipling here mean to suggest anew 
line of argument to the missionaries? MYSORE. 
Old Bramhope ; September 3. 


IN PASSING 


THE following notice, posted up outside the ticket office of the 
bathing-place on the sands at Eastbourne, is not without humour: 
“ Will the party who is in the habit of cleaning his brown boots 0B 
the bathing-towels please leave his boots here before bathing, as 
we would rather clean his boots than wash the towels?” 


The Queen has given orders that no part of the furniture or 
decorations is to be transferred from the old to the new Royal 
yacht. Whenever Her Majesty travels by sea she likes to be 
associated with those simple artistic tastes of the Prince Consort 
which have ever endeared the old yacht to her, and her decision 
to leave well alone is interpreted to mean that Her Majesty wil 
have no personal use for the new craft. Some days since, when 
the Prince of Wales concluded his visit to Cowes, he crossed over 
to Portsmouth in the Oséorne. For more than an hour he remained 
on his yacht, which was lying end-on to the new Victoria and 
Albert. The latter had finished her trials successfully, but His 
Royal Highness did not go on board. 


The Duke of York has been credited by a news agency with 
the intention of commissioning the new Royal yacht for a cruise 
As a matter of fact, His Royal Highness, like the Queen and other 
members of the Royal Family, has no love for the new yacht. Io 
the circumstances it may be asked why, when the vessel heeled 
over in Pembroke Dock and thereby lost her reputation, it was not 
decided to abandon her altogether. The same question was asked 
when the Su//an went down in Comino Channel, but a quarter 
a million of money has since been spent on the ship for the sake 
of prestige. And so when the new Victoria and Albert made het 
great mistake, it was decided to spend more money rather thao 
confess a failure. The new yacht may probably be worth all that 
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been spent on her; the Sz//an was not; but both cases are 
by our insular bulldog tenacity. The Caf/ain started 
with a bad name, but she went through her trials successfully. 
Nevertheless she capsized at sea in a sudden squall. The new 
yacht has started with a bad name, but she will not capsize 
ig a squall, for she is not destined to fulfil any higher function than 
acting as Show ship at Cowes when the Court is at Osborne. 


Nothing is more marked than the difference between partridge- 
shooting to-day and a score of years back. Now very little work 
js done with the breech-loader, and few crack shots will waste 
their time on partridges until they have exploited the moors and 
forests in which the grouse still survive. Owing to the lateness of 
the harvest, partridge-driving will be impossible in most places 
pefore October. Therefore only the wealthy merchant on his 
holiday or the country squire tramping over his turnips with a few 
ptighbours will do much slaughter in the earlier part of September. 
Our forefathers waited for the First with impatience, now the date 


is hardly noticed. 


Brother Wind, O, mighty brother ! 
Tarry now for me. 

We will wander forth together 
Over land and sea ; 

We, with never any other, 
Whirling through the sky, 

So will take our flight together, 
Brother, thou and I. 


Brother Wind, O, mighty brother ! 
He whose breath was blown 
In our nostrils, we together 
Seek, and seek alone ; 
We, with never any other 
Flying, flying so, 
Through eternity together— 
It is far to go! 


Brother Wind, O, mighty brother ! 
He who gave us breath, 
He who sent us forth together, 
God of Life and Death, 
He and never any other, 
Will He know us, when 
We are blown, we two together, 
At His feet again? 
Harriet F. Blodgett, 


With Lord Mountgarret passed away almost the last of the 
old-fashioned type of peer “who did nothing in particular and 
did it very well.” His career was unimportant, but he was a 
prominent figure in Society and gave weekly dinner-parties at his 
house in South Audley Street. An absentee Irish landlord, he did 
not affect even a di/etfante interest in politics, but he carried a 
stately dignity through all the small things of life, and he certainly 
“looked the part.” His successor is a Yorkshire squire, keen on 
every country pursuit. 


At the last Horse Show in Dublin before a General Election 
the successor to the Lord-Lieutenant is always the great topic of 
conversation, and it is a boast that the forecast is almost invariably 
correct. There was a disposition to suggest the Duke of Argyll, but 
twas pointed out that it was improbable that the son-in-law of the 
Queen would occupy a position which carries a seat in the Cabinet. 
The prevalent and almost unanimous opinion is that the Duke of 
Marlborough will follow Lord Cadogan. If so, another American 
will be doing the honours in a high position, for, like Lady Curzon, 
the Duchess of Marlborough comes from New York, and there has 
always been keen rivalry between the house of Leiter and the 
house of Vanderbilt. Wherefore Dublin maidens scent lavish 
hospitality in the season which commences next February and 
lasts about six weeks. 


Begum, the hairy-eared rhinoceros that lived in the Zoological 
Gardens, is dead. No more buns for Begum. He came originally 
from Chittagong, but died in the firm belief that the pen and pond 
mthe Regent’s Park were his natural sphere. He was hairy-eared 
and of a most meditative disposition. His brain was much smaller 

the size of his head would lead one to believe ; but what there 

Was of it was amiable. For many minutes at a time he would stand 
te-deep in his beloved mud to be gazed at and snap-shotted, 
Witching all he had of a tail in pleased submission. A longer 
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tail was of no use to him, for his skin was as hopeless a subject 
for flies as a locomotive boiler. When he moved he did so slowly, 
as if in apology to the spectator for disturbing the picture. He 
knew he was beautiful, and cheerfully bore all the penalties which 
beauty and publicity entail. Gently he slid into the water and 
disappeared in its slimy depths. Not a ripple betrayed his where- 
abouts, until suddenly his snout would shoot up close to some 
youngsters by the railing on the opposite side. When they jumped 
back shouting in their fright, he would smile and slide out of sight 
again like a greasy benevolent log. After a few turns he would 
come back to the mud to be kodaked once more. He had a 
beautiful mouth, and was proud of it. Clean, pink, and fat was 
his tongue, and inside his stall he held it out as if he were playing 
at dispensary with the public for hours at atime. If by chance 
anybody shot a bun into his mouth he swallowed it, but he rarely 
troubled about the missed shots. Like the Boers, he had a low 
opinion of English marksmanship. A touching trait in him was 
that he never betrayed any jealousy of the elephant’s trunk. 
While it went round and collected the offertery, his mouth 
remained pathetically open, like a neglected charity-box. Peace 
to his ashes ; but the better part of him has 4 sweet immortality 
in the memories of many children. 





The warriors back from the front have soon shown their old 
form with the bat. Mr. F. S. Jackson, son of the ex-Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, never came under fire in South Africa, but madea 
century at his first venture in Gentlemen v. Players, at Scarborough, 
though he only played under protest, not considering himself good 
enough. Mr. W. L. Foster, who has done distinguished work in 
Natal, still looks ill, but he batted with his old skill and redeemed 
the otherwise deplorable form of the absurdly weak M.C.C. side, 
He is, of course, one of the sons of the house-master at Malvern 
College, and yet a fourth, still at school, promises to be as good as 
his elders. Wherefore Fostershire, that is Worcestershire, rejoice. 


Thompson, who scored a century for Players v. Gentlemen, is 
the first minor-county professional to do so in the great match. 
He is certainly the best player outside the range of first-class 
fixtures, and it was only his inclusion on the staff of Lord’s that 
prevented him qualifying for Kent and preserved him to 
Northamptonshire. Chiefly owing to his success with bat and 
ball, the Midlanders have not been defeated for two years. Since 
1896, he has played for his county 90 completed innings, yielding 
3,165 runs, with an average of 35°15, whilst he has captured 353 
wickets for 5,797 runs, averaging 167149. He stands nearly six 
feet high, and is still on the right side of thirty. 


Corporations at cricket afford some diversion, and a most 
amusing game took place when Eastbourne and Lewes met 
Brighton and Hastings at Preston Park, Brighton, and succeeded 
in winning by two wickets. The Mayor of Brighton contributed 
fourteen, but, fearing so much agility would not conduce to his 
physical well-being, asked and obtained permission to have a 
Brightonian sympathiser to run for him. Councillor Breach, who 
made the winning hit for the victors, was carried shoulder high by 
some of his delighted colleagues. Curiously enough, Alderman 
Burt sent down two balis in succession which hit the stumps 
without dislodging the bails. Lord De la Warr was prevented 
from fulfilling his promise to umpire at this merry match. 


The football season has again started upon its eight-months’ 
career, and all the discussion of last season has not availed to 
shorten the season. It is, however, only professioaal clubs that 
begin upon the first day of September. Some amateur clubs join 
in half-way through the month, but all the old-boy organisations 
are not in full swing until the beginning of October. The reason 
is pretty clear. Most of them are out of town, and those that are 
not prefer to play cricket as long as the weather is suitable. There 
has in the meanwhile been no change of any importance in any of 
the rules of the game, unless it be a more widespread adoption of 
the principle of neutral linesmen in the Association games. Rugby 
is not yet in sight, nor will any move be made until well into 
October. 
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THE SPHINX 


Wuat secret keep’st thou on the Desert’s rim 

With lips that through the ages have been grim, 
Impassive stonings of each frail surmise ? 

Since Ammon answered to the Conqueror’s whim, 
Who sought thy meaning—or since sunset dyes 
Wrought Memnon’s granite bulk to loom their sighs. 
The irreparable Sunset pointed him 
Thee, and thy sanded centuries for replies. 





Like snowdrift, steeped in violet round thee grows 
The Desert, clad like Sin at dawn’s release : 

Thou hast no wider view ; nor when Noon goes 
With flaming sandals o’er it ; things that cease ; 
Light, love, and longing, do they find repose 
When thou and Stardom have the sands in peace ? 


RoGER CASEMENT. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
MRS. GRUNDY—MR. GRUNDY 


WerE she so minded, the excellent old lady who sits up 
aloft, or in the stalls, or whatever be her place at 
theatrical performances, might at this moment find much 
excuse for the writing of letters to the newspapers. For 
example, the Prince of Wales’ Theatre is situated in 
Coventry Street, and round the corner is the Haymarket. 
And at both places there is nightly in full blast the sad 
and pitiful history of Nell Gwyn and Charles II. Now 
Nell Gwyn, as all the world knows, began her com- 
mercial career in the capacity of a pedlar of oranges. 
Later she embarked in another and more lucrative depart- 
ment of enterprise, and it is of her doings during this rosy 
period of her life that the Prince of Wales’ and the Hay- 
market are now eloquent. Frankly, Mrs. Grundy may be 
warned, on that account, from both establishments. There 
is matter in both plays which tends towards a glorifica- 
tion of doubtful morality—which, of course, is a thing 
that Mrs. Grundy abhors. We do not say that either 
piece contains a line which can be considered in bad 
taste, or which would bring that ancient ‘‘ blush” to the 
cheek of the least sophisticated. But the fact remains, 
and all the water in the sea cannot wash it out, that 
Nell Gwyn was Charles’ mistress—one of Charles’ 
mistresses, that is to say—and Charles, well Charles 
would really have shocked Mrs. Grundy. 
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With thus much preliminary let us look at these 
Nells and these two Charleses in their aspects as dramatic 
presentations. At the Prince of Wales’ we get a 
based on Mr. Anthony Hope’s novel ‘‘Simon Dale» 
Simon's story is really the story here unfolded, but jt jg 
Nell’s and Charles’ story that matters, and it is Nelly 
and Charles’ story that comes out on top. With Miss 
Marie Tempest as Nell, Mr. Frank Cooper as Charles IL 
and Messrs. Hope and Rose for authors, much might be 
expected that was good. And we are not 
pointed. The play ripples with pleasant humours of 
the kind which Mr. Anthony Hope might be ¢,. 
pected to put into the mouths of witty persons, It 
has its moments of authentic pathos. The curtains come 
off with a click, as it were, and the staging is of the 
prettiest. What more could you desire? With the 
Haymarket Nell as represented by Miss Julia Neilson, 
and with the Haymarket Charles II. as represented by 
Mr. Fred Terry, one has just as little quarrel. Comparisons 
would not only be odious, but superfluous. For the Play, 
it is perhaps something inferior to the Prince of Wales’ 
play in point of literary finish, and it never touches the 
really pathetic. On the other hand, it is distinctly 
dramatic, almost melodramatic in fact, and it interests 
one, which is the great point. And, on the whole, both 
productions, while they may pass, while they draw 
crowded houses eight times a week, really do make one 
wonder ‘‘ what the English theatre is coming to.” 

Mr. Sydney Grundy has written a play called ‘‘ A Debt 
of Honour,” and notwithstanding the circumstance that he 
has a certain trifle called ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca” up his 
sleeve, as it were, Mr. George Alexander produced “A 
Debt of Honour” at the St. James’ Theatre on Saturday 
last. The principal man in the piece, Carlyon by name, 
Mr. Alexander plays himself. Carlyon is a lawyer who 
is understood to be in the running for the Woolsack, 
He is also a lawyer who provides for a lady not 
his wife in a flat. And after ten years’ association 
with the lady of the flat Mr. Carlyon falls in love 
with a lady who has not been in the habit of living 
in flats. So that the lady of the flat must go by 
the board. And go by the board she does—if not 
to slow music, at any rate to more or less excellent senti- 
ment. Before dying, however, the lady of the flat delivers 
herself of sundry choice sayings. At one stage of the 
proceedings, for instance, in a glow of righteous pride in 
her profession, she remarks to the legitimate Mrs. Carlyon, 
‘* Wife—mistress—wife, do you say ? I tell you, it is we who 
are the wives and you who are the mistresses !!” or words 
to that effect. Whether Mr. Grundy expected this spirited 
outburst to be received with applause by a house full of 
British matrons and their daughters we cannot say ; but 
it certainly was not received with applause. That the 
play, such as it is, has plenty of construction and some 
humour about it goes without remark in view of its 
authorship. At the same time it is not quite evident what 
Mr. Grundy intends us to infer in places, and the close of 
the final act, though clearly meant for a tremendous 
exhibition of concentrated and gilt-edged restraint, leaves 
one in considerable doubt as to whether the ending is “@ 
happy one” or otherwise. Mr. Alexander goes through 
the Carlyon business sedately in a dress suit. The lady 
of the flat and the married lady get through very well ia 
expensive gowns. There is a north-country millionaire 
who has vulgar red hair and a taste for electioneering, 4 
north-country Dissenting minister who loses the customary 
watch in the customary place of amusement ‘“ where they 
sing,” and there is a funny, fatherly, fatuous, put-yout 
foot-in-it kind of middle-aged bachelor who supplies the 
humour and makes things lively by his bungling prag- 
maticisms. And that is about all. The old lady referred 
to at the beginning of this article will decline to like “A 
Debt of Honour” for pretty much the same reasons that 
she will decline to like either of the Nell Gwyns. 
after all this old lady gets much of her way. 
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WITH THE KEEPER 


Ar the end of the wood is a gate leading to a large field 
through which the labourers—men and women—follow 
the noisy reaping-machine and bind the fallen wheat in 
yellow sheaves. Occasionally, as the machine comes 
nearer the centre of the field, a startled rabbit, a rat, or a 
weasel bursts out of the gradually diminishing yellow 
patch, only to be slain by the sticks and stones of the 
reapers. The harvest always ‘thins the wild animals of 
the wood. Rabbits and hares come to feed on the young 
corn, and are followed by their ancient enemies the weasels 
and stoats. Sometimes a fox takes refuge in the corn- 
fields ; but, if the plenitude of food tempts him to stay, 
itis only to meet his death ere the last few handfuls of 
wheat are torn from the brown earth. My friend the 
keeper watches all this with indifferent eye. Rodentia are 
his abomination, and the farmers have permission to kill 
rabbits on their own farm-land. Suddenly a pheasant 
whirrs upward from the corn. Then he steps forward 
and looks carefully to see that none of the farm-folk shall 
harm or capture the game which, in company with the 
yermin, are being driven into the heart of the field 
by the ruthless reaping-machine. The sun, which a 
few moments ago hung in the sky like a great ruby, 
is now dissolving into a sea of blood fringed with 
purple and silver, and his ruddy light is reflected on 
the yellow field and the stooping figures of the reapers. 
It is as if Nature were repeating a picture of Corot or 
Jules Breton. The machine stops and work ceases. 
When the last labourer has disappeared down the hill 
which leads to the valley the keeper goes round the field 
and carefully disarranges the snares which have been 
placed in the rabbit runs leading from the wood. He 
hates the labourers. The farmers he tolerates. But as 
rabbit-shooting makes good sport he objects to snares of 
every kind even when permission has been given by his 
superiors to lay them. 

And now, his work in the fields finished, the keeper 
begins his evening walk through the woods, and we 
plunge into a narrow path over which bend the branches 
of birch, chestnut, oak, and beech. As we pass we hear 
timorous rustling in the bushes—the alarmed rabbits are 
seeking safety. The keeper lifts his gun to his shoulder, 
then throws it across his arm again. He thinks it scarcely 
worth while to encumber himself at this stage with dead 
rabbits, seeing that he has three hours yet to walk. We 
turn through the bush and hear the fierce clanking of a 
trap. Some large animal has been caught. As we ap- 
proach, the scent tells us that a fox has been trapped. The 
keeper comes near, sees that its leg has been broken, then 
he lifts his gun and the fox drops dead at our feet. ‘1 
shall bury him to-morrow,” he says. ‘‘He never would 
have given any sport to the gentry.” This country 
sacrilege is not uncommon, especially when the keeper’s 
employer does not ride to hounds. And present needs 
must always over-ride those of the future. The game 
have to be preserved and the loss of a fox or so is 
nothing. 

A hawk’s nest hangs high in the branches, and the 
keeper eyes it with no small satisfaction. ‘‘I shot the 
owners of that nest before any eggs were laid. Here they 
are!” He pulls the bushes aside and there are a pair of 
kestrels hanging from a stake in company with a decom- 
posed weasel and a melancholy jay whose body is almost 
reduced to a skeleton. The jay is as great an enemy of 
the Partridge and the pheasant as the hawk and the weasel. 
He is extremely fond of their eggs, and many a pheasant 
and partridge which might have whirred over the stubble 
and escaped the guns of the sportsmen have been swallowed 
‘embryo by his greedy maw. The hawk not only 
destroys the eggs, but captures the young pheasants and 
Partridges, so that the keepers are ever on the look-out 
destroy this fierce depredator. Nevertheless, as there 
€ so many of them, and the keepers have but few oppor- 
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t unities of killing them, there is no likelihood of the hawk 
becoming as extinct as the dodo. 

Just as we skirt a field of barley we come across two 
labourers taking a wasp’s nest. The wasp usually builds 
on a bank-side, a long tunnel with a small aperture leading 
to the nest, which is shaped somewhat like a melon. A 
squib is lighted and plunged into this aperture, and a sod 
of earth is used as a stopper. Then is heard the fierce 
hissing of the squib, its fumes penetrating to every corner 
of the nest. The labourers wait a few minutes until the 
wasps are either dead or stupefied, then the nest is dug up 
and placed in a sack to be taken home. The Sussex 
method differs from that adopted by the men of Kent. A 
little pile of brimstone is placed outside the nest and a 
piece of lighted tinder applied to it. Then a labourer 
takes a bellows and blows the fiery tinder, the brimstone 
smoulders, and its fumes asphyxiate the wasps. The 
nest is dug out, the dead wasps flung aside, and the grubs 
sold for bait. Anglers tell with joy how when fish refuse 
ordinary baits they rise eagerly at a wasp grub. With 
trout and grayling, with chub, carp, tench, roach, and 
other coarse fish, such a bait is unrivalled. And I may 
digress by saying that the country schoolboy has a method 
of hunting wasps which is peculiar to himself. Armed’ 
with a leafy branch he marches boldly up to a nest and 
beats it. As the angry wasps come out he swings the 
branch about him, driving them in all directions, for the 
strong air-current set in motion will not allow them to 
come near him. When he is tired of this he runs, but it 
is dangerous to pass that way for some time. Asa farmer 
once feelingly remarked to me—his face resembled an 
apple-dumpling after the wasps had finished with him— 
‘* No body ‘Il be able to go through that ’ere field for a 
week. Drat them boys!” 

The silver moon arises, and hill and meadow are trans- 
figured with light, but the darkness of thicket and bush, 
the heavy shadows which cover the valley recall the 
enchanted woods in which the knight of medizval romance 
found strange, weird adventure. But the only element of 
danger in these woods is the fear of leaving the path to 
enter the brake, for there are many disused wells now over- 
grown with branches and leaves. A man falling down 
one of these might lie there until Doomsday. So the 
keeper leads me carefully along a smuggler’s path. The 
valley lies before me, and the last sounds I hear are those 
of my friend’s retreating footsteps and the angry cluck 
of a cock pheasant disturbed in his rest in the trees. 


THE PUBLISHER AND THE 
VII.—A CRITIC’S REJOINDER 


I appLaAup the tact which has drawn from publishers 
themselves, or from individuals entitled to assume their 
august names, such interesting pronouncements on cur- 
rent fiction as have appeared in your columns. It is 
greatly to my regret that, like the ill-bred Mr. Burchell 
in Goldsmith’s story, I am compelled to punctuate my 
private perusal of their letters with a monotonous number 
of ‘* Fudges.” But to youl promise to be on my good 
behaviour and utter nothing worse than a series of 
‘* Why’s.” 

To begin with Mr. Murray, whose name, being more 
dynastical than commercial, fitly opens your discussion. 
He offers three canons, only one of which can be accepted 
in the form in which it is presented. The first is this: 
‘*No work of fiction can really be judged until it has been 
out, say, six or eight years.” Why? Would any one assert 
that a dinner could not be judged until six or eight days 
after eating it? What is there to prevent a man from saying 
‘‘this is a fine novel” or ‘‘a foolish novel” the moment 
he closes the book? In six or eight years it may be for- 
gotten by the herd, whether it be good or bad. The author 
may not follow it up with another novel, the publisher 
may have ceased to advertise it ; the public at which it 
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aimed may never have read it. A diamond may be thrown 
into the sea and lost, but that circumstance does not dis- 
prove the judgment of the person who called it a diamond 
while it was on exhibition. To Mr. Murray’s second 
canon, that books ‘‘ written to suit a passing fashion ” are 
never ‘likely to have permanent value,” I cordially assent. 
A book ‘‘ written to suit” is unthinkable in art. But 
what of the third canon urging the would-be tester of 
current books to ‘‘keep up a close acquaintance with” 
‘Robinson Crusoe,” the ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” Dickens, 
and the rest? I can imagine nothing more unpractical. 
By all means let the embryonic critic keep a recollection 
of Defoe’s patient actuality, of Scott’s romantic realism, 
of Dickens’ illuminating humour; but, as none of these 
authors, and no author, is great enough to be a court of 
final appeal, he can but shake hands with them and pass 
on. The habit of measuring contemporary fiction by a 
few standard authors is dangerous and enervating. For 
we may be sure that great new men will not be like Defoe 
or Scott or Dickens. Why should they; or rather, how 
could they? Their age and environment will not be the 
same. They will have new qualities, and these the old 
fogey of criticism will miss, because he will be looking for 
the qualities of his excellent but by no means perfect or 
complete favourites. 

Here I leave Mr. Murray and consult Mr. Heinemann. 
And that worthy gentleman, though his catalogue 
inspires a lively faith in his fictional discernment, merely 
shrugs his shoulders. But has Mr. Heinemann really no 
ideas on contemporary ‘‘canons”? When magistrates 
say : ‘‘ This would never have happened if the prisoner had 
read Dickens and Scott in his boyhood,” does Mr. Heine- 
mann never feel that we are suffering from an epidemic 
of two names easy to pronounce; that, in short, we are 
suffering from parrot criticism? Does he sit down 
quietly when Mr. Lang, inebriated with ‘‘ Rob Roy,” 
sneers at the inimitable art of Henry James? Vagueness 
also hangs like a mist over the statement of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul & Co. ‘‘It is probable that there are fewer fine 
novels published now than there were fifty years ago,” 
they say. One rubs one’s eyes. ‘‘Probable!"” It is a 
word that emasculates the sentence. 

I observe that Mr. Collins, of Messrs. Greening & Co., 
refers us to posterity for a knowledge of ‘‘the true 
artistic and enduring qualities of the modern novel.” 
Why? Posterity will, methinks, be found repeating 
“Jack and Jill went up a hill” when even ‘‘ Waverley ” 
has passed into the decent mausoleum already occupied by 
‘* The Scottish Chiefs.” 

The Outlook deserves well of its readers for printing 
Mr. Long’s letter. It is often amazing, but it is seldom 
vague. Journalism by debasing style is, according to this 
gentleman, ‘‘ damaging the literary novel.” But why the 
“literary” novel? Surely the novel ceases to be “‘ literary ” 
just where it begins to be ‘‘reportorial”? But a bad style 
is a much more ancient thing than Mr. Long supposes. 
Let Mr. Long re-read a page or two of Dickens when the 
master is in a rhetorical or melting mood. I perceive that 
Mr. Long is of opinion that when a subject has been 
treated by a master it is idle to treat it again. ‘* Who 
can ‘do’ the battle of Hastings after the splendid 
description given by the first Lord Lytton in ‘ Harold’ ?” 
But surely it is impossible to set a limit to the 
number of ways in which a subject can be treated in a 
masterly fashion? It may confidently be asserted that the 
merits of ‘‘ Harold” are no obstacle whatever to further 
imaginative treatment of the Normaninvasion. Novelists 
of the first rank, however, are seldom disposed to expend 
their abilities on subjects which even considerable research 
can scarcely qualify them to treat with sincerity. To 
describe ‘‘Jane Eyre” as the ‘‘ type of the ‘ governess 
novel’” calls up a smile. No governess whom Charlotte 
Bronté could imagine could be a typical governess, and 
no novel can be called a typical novel of any employment 
or profession when the interest of the book is so com- 
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pletely detached from routine as in the case of “Jay 
Eyre.” Mr. Long calls up another smile by his critica 
desiderata. The critic, it appears, must be an encyclo. 
pedist. Then he will be able to review Dr. D 

‘* White Company.” But why must the critic beap 

of learning? Because ‘‘all criticism worthy of th 
name is comparative.” It is a sweeping statement, by 
facts are otherwise. For, inasmuch as a novel is as 

of human life, it may be judged by the critic’s perception 
of its inherent vitality. Knowledge of similar works of 
art could scarcely enhance the justice of a decision based 
ona reference to the source of inspiration, namely fife 
itself. Comparative criticism, as regards the juxtapositiog 
of works of art, is an interesting intellectual diversigg 
rather than an essential factor in forming an opinion of 
the value of things in themselves. Most historical novels 
are easily and sufficiently condemned for their alliance 
with claptrap. To deal adequately with a select few 
requires historical knowledge, or knowledge of special 
localities. Be that as it may, a work of art cannot but 
reveal its finer spirit to the critic of acumen, and, if he 
praise that, his neglect of an anachronism or so may be 
reasonably overlooked. The trouble with the pedant is 
that he is so pleased with finding a needle in a haystack, 
that he forthwith makes a haystack of the needle, 

And now permit me in conclusion to enunciate two 
truths. Firs/, the superiority of the average old novel isa 
legend concocted by those who are impatient of the 
average new novel. No one who considers the license of 
word-spinning which authors of genius in older times 
allowed themselves can doubt that their sin against time 
was cloaked by the surpassing dulness of their less gifted 
contemporaries. Is there any one so dense that he can- 
not see in the thicket of erudite explanation behind which 
Scott loves to dwell, in the epistolary labyrinths of 
Richardson, to mention nothing more, signs of that most 
terrible of all things, a convention of dulness, a cult of 
prolixity ? Though I shudder to think of perusing either, 
I had rather wade through ‘‘The Romance of Two 
Worlds” than ‘‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho.” Secondly, 
the modern novel is an improvement artistically speak- 
ing on the old. Excellent studies of selected types are by 
no means rare nowadays; and I am convinced that far 
more justice than formerly is done to the portrayal of 
dialect-speaking classes and the uncultured generally. 
Rhetoric is subordinated to the phrase ; delicate observa 
tion of scenery and character is not uncommon. Structure 
shows architectonic feeling. One is often pleased though 
seldom satisfied. I could name several modern novels ia 
which an honest judgment would acknowledge qualities 
no whit inferior to those admired in Dickens and Scott, 
though, as is natural and preferable, different in kind. 


A CLEAN PACK 


BASIL sat alone in the schoolroom, although it was past bed-time; 
nurse, like everybody else, had apparently forgotten him, but 
Basil, absorbed in his own thoughts, sat on by the dying fire 
There were always fires in grandfather’s house whenever it was 
in the least cold, and that August it was very cold, so cold that 
grandfather, getting wet through out shooting, somehow got a chill, 
was ill only three days, and now was lying dead in the big bedroom 
over Basil’s head. So Basil had a good deal to think about. It 
was not that death was new to him—from his earliest infancy! 
had been impressed upon him that his father was dead—but that 
he could not by any stretch of fancy imagine what life would be 
like without grandfather—grandfather who was lying with his 
beautiful hands crossed on his breast in that long, light-colo 
wooden box upstairs. 

Basil resented the fact that grandfather’s coffin should be made 
of light wood. It seemed incongruous and impertinent, someho™ 
that anything used by grandfather should be otherwise than old— 
old and rich-coloured and seemly ; and the child found him 
wondering whether grandfather was annoyed. There were many 
things in that bedroom calculated to annoy him, Basil refle 
In the first place, when mother took him in that afternoon that he 
might lay the asters gathered in his own garden at his 8 
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s feet, he remarked that all the blinds were down, and 
dfather would have hated that, and the windows were shut, 
and there was a heavy scent of hot-house flowers. “I fear he’s 
uncomfortable,” whispered Basil to himself. “ He'll be glad 
to get to heaven out of that stuffy room.” For grandfather had 
loved air as much as he liked fires. ¥ 

The horizon of Basil’s experience was somewhat limited. It 
consisted of mother and grandfather, and of “other grandfather,” 
who lived at Altringham in Cheshire, and was mother’s father. 

Every year Basil and mother went to Altringham for six weeks, 
and life there was so utterly different from what it was with grand- 
father that Basil never ceased to puzzle over it and to wonder why 
mother always cried when she came away, and why “ other grand- 
father” always said ‘*‘ You moost bear with the old heathen, Sophia ; 
he’s been generous enough as regards mooney, and, remember, you 
can be é the world but not of it.” 

There were aunts, too, at Altringham who made a great fuss of 
Basil for about three days, and then seemed to find him greatly in 
the way; while “other grandfather” had a most embarrassing 
way of suddenly demanding: “ Well, yoong mon, and how’s the 
cyphering ?” 

Basil loved his mother very dearly, but he could have wished 
that she took life a little less sadly. A gentle melancholy char- 
acterised her every thought, and the child felt rather than under- 
stood that her mental attitude towards her father-in-law was that 
ofa deprecating disapproval. Grandfather felt it too, for only a 
week before Basil had heard him say to one of the gentlemen who 
were tramping the stubble with him, “we shall never understand 
each other, my poor little daughter and I, though we've lived 
together seven years. She’s as good as gold, and I don’t think 
I'm particularly dificéle, but there it is—we can never get the 
same focus for anything.” Basil was walking just behind with the 
keeper, and blushed up to the roots of his hair as he called out, 
“['m here, you know, grandfather.” 

Grandfather pulled up short and turned to look at Basil. Then 
he gave a queer little laugh. “There’s not much Manchester 
about the boy,” he said, and tramped on. 

They all went to London from November till the end of March, 
and there grandfather generally dined at his club and played whist 
afterwards, while Basil's mother had supper with him or had 
friends of her own to dinner just as she liked. Grandfather could 
not get on without his rubber. Even in the country, three times a 
week three broughams drove solemnly up the drive, and three old 
gentlemen descended therefrom to dine with grandfather and play 
whist afterwards. 

In London on fine nights he walked to his club, and Basil used 
to watch him go from the nursery window just as he was going to 
bed ; and at the lamp grandfather always stopped and looked up 
at the curly head pressed against the pane, then he would lift his 
hat with a grand sweep and walk on, while Basil hugged himself 
with the delighted conviction that As grandfather was the very 
handsomest old gentleman in the whole world. And sometimes 
grandfather would crush his hat over his eyes, while a spasm of 
pain crossed his clean-shaven stately old face, and he’d whisper to 
himself, “ My God ! how like he is to my poor boy.” 


_Among the very first things that Basil ever learned were the 
different “suits” in cards. Grandfather taught him and gave him 
ashilling for every suit as he knew them and the values of the 
cards, as in whist. Then he taught Basil whist, playing double- 
dummy'and explaining as they went along: “I wish you, Basil, 
to play whist as a gentleman should, carefully and with due con- 
Sideration, with the intelligence and respect that the game deserves, 
tot like a counter jumper for penny points.” 

It must be confessed that Basil took to this instruction much 
more kindly than to that included under the heading of “ cypher- 
ing,” or even of reading and spelling. At six he could play a “ fair 
hand,” at which he was somewhat puffed up, the only drawback 

ing that mother did not seem to take any interest in his achieve- 
ments, She never played herself, though grandfather impressed 
Upon her that she was preparing for herself an unhappy old age ; 
infact, she did not seem to like cards at all. 

One very wet Sunday grandfather had arranged four “hands” 
on the library table, and was proceeding to play a game out of 

vendish” for Basil’s instruction, when his mother suddenly 
came into the room. She gave one quick glance at the table with 

cards, and came forward and stood beside it, saying very 
quietly, “I do not wish Basil to play cards on Sunday.” 

Grandfather had risen to his feet as Basil’s mother entered the 
oom, It would never have occurred to him to sit down while his 
hter-in-law was standing ; he swept the cards into a little 
with one swift movement of his beautiful white old hands, 
said with a grave little bow : 


and 
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“T apologise, my dear. I had for the moment forgotten your— 
er—convictions on this question. What may we play at?—for I’ve 
made a bet with myself to keep Basil amused till tea-time, and I 
don’t want to lose it.” Then, turning to Basil—who, conscious of 
the thunder in the air, felt very unhappy indeed : “It’s not your 
fault, my boy. You’ve not been naughty. It’s I who was for- 
getful.” 

Basil’s mother looked from one to the other a little piteously. 
She had no weapons wherewith to meet her father-in-law’s smiling 
courtesy. She might have liked him better had he sometimes been 
rude. “ Other grandfather” was not uniformly courteous. 

On Sunday mornings they all three went to church together, 
and grandfather sat under the big carved tablet which set forth 
how Basil’s father had died at Ulundi, “aged twenty-nine.” 
Grandfather always carried his daughter-in-law’s prayer-book for 
her up to the house, discussed the sermon with her, and was, as he 
himself would have put it, “ vastly agreeable.” 


A piece of coal fell out on the hearth and startled Basil out of 
his reverie. He had evidently come to some decision, for he 
nodded his head emphatically, muttering, “I’d better do it. I’m 
sure he'll be bored if I don’t, and I mayn’t get another chance.” 

The room was quite dark but for the flickering firelight, which 
had brightened since that big piece of coal fell apart. Basil went 
to his own special cupboard and took from it a pack of cards, 
which his grandfather had given him only last week. Grandfather 
never used the same pack on two consecutive evenings, and gave 
one to Basil nearly every week with the instruction “ Never use 
dirty cards even to build castles with.” The child had never 
played with the ones he held in his hands, and his big grey eyes 
filled with tears as he wrapped them up in a leaf torn out of his 
copy-book. Then, laboriously, for Basil was no scribe, he wrote 
on the packet, a proceeding which took a considerable time. He 
gave a sob as he kissed his message, but there was no time to be 
lost. Slipping off his shoes, he opened the door very softly, raced 
across the hall and up the stairs. The staircase was quite dark, 
for Chapman had forgotten to light the lamps. 

When he reached his grandfather’s bedroom door he paused 
with his hand on the handle. His heart was pounding in 
his ears, and for a full minute he could not hear whether all was 
quiet in the room or not. Opening the door very softly, and as 
softly shutting it after him, he ran across the room and pulled up 
the blind of the big window that faced the bed. The moon came 
out from behind a bank of cloud, as if to aid him in his task, and 
shone full on that strange last couch at the foot of the bed in which 
grandfather lay so still under his coverlet of flowers. Basil pushed 
at the heavy window, but it was fastened far out of his reach, and 
he could not let in the fresh night air that grandfather loved. As 
his eyes grew accustomed to the lighter room he came and stood 
by that long light-coloured box that he hated so, lifted the white 
cloth covering his grandfather’s face, and looked at him long 
and earnestly. 

Basil had very vague notions as to what Heaven was like; 
but, on reviewing all that he had heard of it, he came to the con- 
clusion that if there was no whist there grandfather would be dull, 
and he had often heard him say, “ There’s only one thing that I 
dread, and that’s boredom.” So Basil had decided that at all 
costs such a contingency must be avoided, and grandfather must 
teach the angels to play whist. “They can p’obably make more 
cards when they’ve seen them,” said Basil to himself, and pushed 
his little packet underneath the folded hands, kissed them, and 
turned to go as softly as he had come. 

But the door opened at that moment and his mother, candle in 
hand, stood on the threshold gazing at the little figure standing 
full in the strand of moonlight thrown across the carpet. 

“What are you doing here, Basil?” she asked breathlessly. 

“T came to give something to grandfather. O don’t take it 
away from him.” 

The passionate distress in the child’s voice moved her. “I 
will take nothing away from him that you wish to give him, but 
what is it ?—is it flowers ?” 

“ No, mother, it’s not flowers.” 

She came into the room, closing the door after her. 
see what it is,” she said very gently. 

Basil stood where he was as though turned to stone. Would 
she take it away ?—or would she put it back? He could not see 
her, for he stood with his back to her and seemed incapable of 
turning round. His mother, noting the disarrangement of the 


“ T must 


flowers, drew out the little packet and, holding her candle close, 
read the inscription in the large uncertain writing : 
“ Dear Grandfather, I’m sory it’s not a cleane pak, but I don’t 
know where thay are.—Your loving boy, BASIL.” 
L. ALLEN HARKER. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY CORELLI 


Tue author of ‘‘ The Master Christian” has failed to prove 
that a Miss is as good as a Mrs. Mr. Zangwill wrote an 
interminable book and called it ‘‘ The Master”; Mr. Hall 
Caine went one worse and called it ‘‘ The Christian” ; and 
now the Romancer of Two Worlds has become the 
Exploiter of Two Publics and, with an ingenuity of a 
truly feminine order, has called the double burden ‘‘ The 
Master Christian.”* Not that Miss Corelli’s own fair 
fingers have tied the load to the critic’s back. Most 
merciful of her kind, she sternly forbids the trembling 
publisher to send out review-copies, and we confess that 
we have paid down six good shillings (or rather four and 
sixpence net cash) for her book ; though, lest Miss Corelli, 
who never reads Press notices, should be puffed up hereat, 
we must hasten to explain that this reckless expenditure 
sprang from a desire to know, not what one particular 
young woman has written, but what hundreds of thousands 
of English people are reading. The answer, unhappily, 
is that they are reading even poorer stuff than we gave 
them discredit for. We do not refer to the artistic ques- 
tion, although it is lamentable enough that in many an 
English home, where books are sparingly bought, this ill- 
constructed tale, with its ‘‘ different to’ and ‘‘ these sort” 
grammar, should be confounded with literature. 

We imagine, however, that Miss Corelli would not 
herself claim praise for her story as a work of art. It 
professes to be informed right through by an earnest pur- 
pose—the rescue of Christ from the Churches, and espe- 
cially the Church of Rome. She is convinced that ‘‘ the 
so-called ‘conversion of England’ is one of the largest 
financial schemes ever set afloat in the world,” that the 
Pope ‘‘ passes his leisure hours in counting up money 
and inventing new means of gaining it,” and that 
the priests and ministers of religion generally are alike 
bent on turning the credulity and even the sorrows of 
mankind into cash, while highly-placed ecclesiastics 
lie, steal, and even abet assassination, to this end. Six 
hundred and thirty-three pages of such charges must have 
been even more painful to write than they are to read, and 
as we cannot believe that Miss Corelli would ‘‘ work” the 
religious public for her own enrichment, there is no doubt 
already a flutter of excitement in many a hospital trea- 
surer’s breast. We ourselves shall be interested to learn 
in due time which of our many charities is to be endowed 
with the thousands of pounds of royalties earned by ‘‘ The 
Master Christian,” or what new channels of distribution 
the author herself may create. To reform Christendom by 
a tale is not a light task, and Miss Corelli has felt the im- 
portance of choosing characters to scale. Through her 
roomy pages walk a cardinal, an archbishop, and an 
English ‘‘ Christian Democrat”—lithe, muscular, well- 
tubbed and shaven as usual—whose ‘‘ book was in every 
one’s hand, his name on every one’s tongue.” This 
prodigy’s second book, by the way, ‘‘ obtained an even 
larger hearing than the first,” everybody, no doubt, buying 
a copy for everybody else. With these consort another 
Christian Democrat, who leads the thought of half France; 
a girl-painter, who produces the finest picture ever seen since 
Raffaelle and Michael Angelo left the world; and a crowd 
of princes, princesses, countesses, monsignori, marquises, 
and even Pope Leo XIII. and the poor murdered King 
Humbert, who is mentioned by name. Was there ever 
such a four-and-sixpenceworth since one got threepence 
in the shilling off, and were ever the suburbs and pro- 
vinces made free of so much greatness before? But one 
does not need to look long at this magnificent company 
to perceive how ruinously dear they will be even when 
they are abased to sixpence and paper covers. They 
remind us of a showman to whose ground we once won 
entrance at the cost of our last scrapings of pocket- 
money, and of his tiny tin box of strange indiarubber 
hings, like uncouth little socks and gloves, which he 


* “The Master Christian,” By Marie Corelli. London: Methuen. 6s. 
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inflated one by one on a gas-jet till they bulked enormoys 
into elephants, giants, pigs, baa-lambs, and 
political leaders, and floated up into the empyrean, til 
the air was as full of them as they were full of air, ay 
it was only by an effort we remembered that a hatpin 
could bring them all back into a match-box. But th 
hat-pins are at hand for most of Miss Corelli's r 

her swelling lords and ladies will sweep up and op, 
Hundreds of sermons will be preached about the 
and thousands of silver teapots will reflect its cham. 
pions’ eager faces. He will only meet with th 
contempt due to a jealous and unsuccessful rival whp 
wields the hat-pin, and shows (what the extracts 
from her Christian Democrats’ books and speeches shoy 
most plainly of all) that the fresh thought in ‘‘ The Master 
Christian” could all be written on the back of an ordi 
soup-ticket. But we should not greatly care what peopl 
may think of Miss Corelli’s invented personages if thes 
alone figured in her pages. Far more serious are certaip 
references to living people. The sad domestic trouble of 
an English nobleman who has served his country both in 
peace and war is dragged in to point an argument. The 
Prince of Wales is introduced (no doubt to show the 
author’s manly independence of his Royal Highness 
compliments) in the worst of taste. Leo XIII.—th 
poor, feeble, scraggy old man”—-is photographed witha 
distorting lens, and his closest confidants and adminis. 
trators are deliberately charged with atheism, immorality, 
and dishonesty. We will put one question. As the date 
is fixed by the frequent references to the Dreyfus case, 
and as well-known people are brought in by name, th 
privilege of the out-and-out fictionist cannot be invoked 
to evade it. Who is the Monsignor (here called Gherardi) 
who enjoys access to the Pope and his personal confidence, 
while he screens assassins and keeps a Neapolitan danseux 
as his mistress in a villa at Frascati? We know th 
names and more than the names of the Pope’s entourage, 
and we propound the inquiry in the full knowledge tha 
the scurrility is as outrageous in fact as the admixture of 
real and fictitious people is contemptible in art. We hold 
no brief for Leo XIII., his Cardinals, his Monsignori, o 
anything that is his. We would speak as strongly if a 
equally scurrilous attack were made on the associates of 
General Booth. The present reviewer is not a Roma 
Catholic, and for that reason laments still more that th 
vulgar No Popery tract which seemed to be dead ha 
come to life again cloth bound and gilt as a six-shilling 
novel. 

But even this is not the worst of it. After all, Miss 
Corelli's onslaught on contemporary Rome (if it is aot 
accounted for by the confession about English authors 0 
page 351, that ‘‘Italian society makes very short workol 
spurious art, and closes its doors ruthlessly against mere 
English ‘Grub Street’”) is mainly ludicrous. Cardinals 
and Monsignori who have the Authorised Version, of, i 
one allows of their speaking in Italian, at least th 
Textus Receptus, at their tongues’ ends, must soon yield 
their gas to the hat-pin—unless some one finé 
in their familiarity with Protestant versions of th 
New Testament proof of a plot to Anglicise th 
Church of Rome. Even the dragging in of the ill-fated 
Humbert may be forgotten. But what is Miss Corelli’ 
principal person in her preposterous drama? He ® 
none other than Christ Himself. To involve Christ atal 
in her uncharitable and often erotic narrative were 
enough; but with an almost incredible perversity ts 
Remembrancer of Christendom introduces Him ® 
Manuel, a boy of twelve, who goes through the 
instructing his elders, and with one foot on the steps 
the Papal throne denounces the successor of the “ Lyi§ 
Apostle.” To put it quite plainly, the Perfect Mao® 
here become the Perfect Prig. He who was content 
twelve years old “to hear and ask questions,” and 
then ‘‘ subject to His parents” for nearly twenty yeas 
is to be taught “ His Father’s business” by a novelist! 
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NEW LEAVES 
London: Thursday 


us begin with a menu: “In the first course there was a 
shoulder of mutton cut into an equilateral triangle, a piece of beef 
into a rhomboid, and a pudding into a cycloid. The second course 
was two ducks trussed up into the form of fiddles, sausages and 

dings resembling flutes and hautboys, and a breast of veal in 
the shape of a harp.” It sounds like a Bardic feast symbolising, 
perhaps, the celebrated instrument which 


once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed. 


But there is many a child who will recognise in the solid repast 
one which was spread before Gulliver in Laputa. Gudiiver’s 
Travels (1) is indeed in literal sense a memorable book. Its 

liar humour—which represents the genius of misanthropy, a 
power of standing aloof from men and gazing at them from alien 
view-points, as, say, a Martian might—is wonderfully arresting. 
All is as sharply defined as an etching ; to use an Arabian saying, 
it might be “ graven with needles on the eye-corners.” It would 
be impossible to realise Lilliput better for us than by citing the 
Lilliputian description of acomb. “ In the left [waistcoat pocket],” 
wrote the officers who were deputed to search the clothing of 
the “Great Man-Mountain,” “there was a sort of engine, from 
the back of which were extended twenty long poles resembling 
the palisadoes before your Majesty’s court.” Brobdingnag was 
an inevitable consequence of Lilliput, if I may so put it, and 
in the Brobdingnagian king we have a hint of the Houyhnhnms. 
“He could not tell what I meant by secrets of state,” but in this 
voyage Gulliver still remained loyal to English institutions. The 
horror with which “A Voyage to the Houyhnhnms” was regarded 
even by a cynic like Thackeray (for I confess myself one of those 
il-read or ill-bred persons who do impute cynicism to Thackeray) 
is explicable but amusing. Man—a carnivorous being with “ feel- 
ings” and “ fine shades ”—is too pathetic a figure, and arrives too 
often at a certain nobility to be depicted with such ferocious 
partiality for the bad in him. But children care not, they devour 
their Gulliver in that he out-Crusoes Crusoe; and they will be 
glad to learn that a new and pretty edition of their favourite is 
ready forthem. The text has been abridged here and there, and 
if! had been the scissors-holder on behalf of careful mothers I 
would have snipped away an inch or two more. Mr. Rackham 
fortunately preserves in his spirited illustrations the Gulliver of 
childish fancy. 

In Goya (2) we see another artist, in the 7é/e of the bio- 
grapher of “the greatest painter Spain has seen since 
Velasquez.” Francisco Jose de Goya y Lucientes was born 
in 1746 and died in 1828. “He was,” says Mr. Rothenstein, 
“the first to aim a decisive blow at the army of picture makers, 
who manufactured trees, nymphs, and tiresome portraits after 
receipts known to them all... . He saw that Nature composed 
with even a finer sense of balance than Raphael... . He saw 
actuality with a highly romantic vision, and with that spirit of 
fatality lurking in the rear, which has become so characteristic of 
nineteenth-century thought.” And again: “Only Hokusai was 
capable of such monstrous gaiety, such stinging satire, and he 
alone could have lent probability to such monstrous phantasy.” 
One has a mental vision of Goya as a human paradox—a Juan 
with twenty legitimate children. He is fiery withal, and chases 
our Iron Duke from his studio with a sword when the latter 
tnticises the portrait he is painting of him. The twenty pictures 
by Goya, which are skilfully reproduced in Mr. Rothenstein’s 
clever and instructive volume, illustrate a genius which was equally 
at home in crowded scenes of open-air revelry, in the seclusions of 
4 joyous sensuousness, and on the platform under the gallows. No 
Yahoo imagined by Mr. Rackham is quite so horrible as, Goya’s 
‘maciated imbecile in the fifty-ninth “Caprice,” upon whom is 

Ing a stone vast enough to crush to death himself, the recum- 

t figure at its base, and the terrified spectators to boot. It is 
Hard to believe that human forms hideous as famine incarnate 
sued from a painter who could depict a court group with all the 
smiling unreality of a poet-laureate. He had two mottoes which 
only a great artist could work upto. ‘In nature,’ he used to say, 
colour exists no more than line—there is only light and shade. 

ve me a piece of charcoal, and I will paint your portrait for you.’ 
‘All painting,’ i in, ‘ i ifi . 

, g, he said again, ‘consists of sacrifices and partis 
ris)” I may add, since Mr. Rothenstein dees not mention the 
Circumstance, that Mr. Pennell, who in his work on Lithography 
declares that Goya’s bullfights are not the “pale memory of the 
80rgeous spectacle ... but the spectacle itself,” accused the 
British Museum of cataloguing as original Goyas a set of imita- 
Hons of the Caprices by a lesser draughtsman. 
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To turn to quite another subject, I wish that there were many 
Englishmen who could boast as wide a knowledge of this land as 
a famous American did. He walked from London to John 
O’Groat’s and from London to Land’s End prattling his way 
through in delighted appreciation, but also with much shrewdness— 
a foreigner picking up tips. Why is it, one wonders, that we have 
no Elihu Burritt among us, that one should scent something almost 
like a joke in suchatitle as “Travels in England”? Perhaps 
Messrs. Dent’s “‘ County Guides,” in which innumerable fascinating 
walking tours are proposed to the patriotic pedestrian, will be the 
inspiration of some one with a genius for desultoriness, not a 
cockney humourist on the swagger, the “ mike,” or the “ bummel” 
(all equally atrocious phrases), but a more virile Sterne—or, dare 
one hope it?—another Borrow. JVorfolk (3), a volume on an 
embarrassingly rich county, lies before me, and repeats the 
merits I found in “ Hampshire.” I think I would have banished 
even the mention of so ridiculous a legend as that which 
credits Anne Boleyn with riding with her head in her lap in a 
coach drawn by heaffless horses and driven by a headless coach- 
man down an old avenue in the park at Blickling. For Dr. 
Jessopp’s ‘‘Arcady” is in Norfolk, and enough of his honest 
laughter spurts out of East Dereham to disinfect the whole 
county. The Norfolk Broads should have set Mr. Dutt quoting 
his Swinburne. But he is a genuine rambler, and has “only 
recently,” as he “ sat by a camp fire on a Norfolk heath,” heard “a 
genuine gipsy crone ‘rokker Rommany’ with a fluency as im- 
pressive as her physiognomy.” Italy, as we all remember, is 
shaped like a boot, and Norwich looks on the road map like the 
centre of a spiders web. Norfolk tourists may therefore with 
advantage make Norwich their headquarters. Heath and sea 
alone were enough to glorify Norfolk. For the charm of its old- 
world buildings, of its cosy corners of rusticity, any one who 
glances at Mr. Symington’s charming illustrations can cordially 
vouch. As for famous names clinging to Norfolk by indissoluble 
association they are many and various. Cowper rests in St. 
Nicholas’ Church, Dereham; Borrow was born in the adjacent 
hamlet of Dumpling Green; Sir Thomas Browne lived in the 
Haymarket, Norwich ; Burnham Thorpe was the birthplace of 
Nelson. Hereat a verse steals into the mind, breaking off the roll 
of shining names : 


Again—again, with dizzy brain, 

The human life I take ; 

And my red right hand grows raging hot 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake. 


It is the voice of Eugene Aram heard ere he sets out from Lynn 
“through the cold and heavy mist.” Marsham may boast, if it 
will, of producing Titus Oates ; but I fancy it would rather be the 
parent of a hundred red-handed Arams. 

Fiction is not lacking at the board. Mr. Richard Marsh—that 
man of many mysteries—brings in a budget of such weird stories 
as might scare children from their sleep. As an inventor he is 
able and ingenious, but his touch is vulgar. The story opening 
The Seen and the Unseen (4) describes how a would-be murderer 
was deliberately frightened to death by his intended victim. 
Science, with delicate crueltv, has already proved that a man may 
die merely by being /o/a that he will die, so insidious is the action 
of a morbid prepossession of mind upon a healthy frame. Mr. 
Marsh makes the mistake of illustrating a scientific truth by a 
series of incidents which would disgrace the nightmare of a dipso- 
maniac. The next story, touching a disembodied presence in a 
gaol, is spoiled on the other hand by bits of description that bring 
the mystical apparition and the prisoner whom she visits down to 
the bathetic level of a pair of cockney lovers “spooning” at 
Herne Bay. As for the last story, with its unspeakable duke and 
earl and match-making mamma, it is really a triumph of that 
dressed up realism which is neither good farce nor clever satire. 
Yet Mr. Marsh is generally readable ; his stories have the interest 
of patent match-boxes and other bizarre machinery. 

Bizarre, too, is the machinery of A Daughter of Witches (5). 
The scene of this story, which is by an author of Canadian repu- 
tation, lies in New England, and it is about a woman with 
“sculptural lips,” who matured infamous revenges and practised 
the hypnotic art foully against her husband. She is a lurid and 
incredible figure, but one is impressed with the vigour and life- 
likeness of the subsidiary character-drawing. The main con- 
ception-—the tragedy of a false position (in this case where a 
Shelleyan pantheist accepts the office of a Christian minister)—is 
interesting enough to have been, if the author had chosen, inde- 
pendent of necromancies. But she thought otherwise ; hence an 
unequal novel—one, however, that is spiritual and sometimes 
strongly dramatic. Particularly effective is the author's quiet 
humour, of which the following is a specimen, By an irony the 
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pantheist’s prayer for rain is followed by a deluge. Hence, in- 
directly, his invidious appointment. It is suggested, on the occa- 
sion of his successful petition, that he will get wet driving home. 
Says his protectress for the time being, “ ‘Do you think I came to 
a prayer meeting for rain without umbrellas? Them and the 
waterproofs is under the seats.’ . . . A demonstration of faith so 
profound was not easily gotten over.” There is idyllic sweetness 
in one or two passages, some true pathos, and vivid realisations of 
scenery. But there is no “getting over” an excrescence in a work 
of art, and inasmuch as the novel stands or falls by Vashti, the 
“ Daughter of Witches,” it must be pronounced a clever failure. 
W. H. 


(1) “ Gulliver's Travels.” Illustrated by A. Rackham. 
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REVIEWS 
THE INDIAN FAMINE PROBLEM 


“Open Letters to Lord Curzon on Famines and Land Assess- 
ments in India.” By Romesh C. Dutt, C.LE., late of the 
Indian Civil Service. London: Kegan Paul. 


THIS book is in reality a pamphlet, written to prove that the 
heavy assessment of land is the primary cause of the famines that 
occur with such unhappy frequency in certain of the Indian pro- 
vinces. We may say at once that it is full of valuable information 
collected from many sources, and that it is an important contri- 
bution to the literature of one among the many urgent problems 
that confront the governors of India. The importance of the 
problem is quickly realised when we read that during one hundred 
and thirty years of British rule there have been twenty-two famines 
in India, excluding “severe scarcities, often confined to limited 
areas.” Moreover, it is depressing to find that in recent years 
they have become more frequent. Four of the famines have 
occurred in 1889, 1892, 1897 and the present year. Of course 
there are certain natural causes, which are beyond control and 
under any political system would work misery among the crowded 
populations of India. In the conversations of Englishmen the 
subject is casually dismissed with a reference to Malthus, and to 
countries in which the population is always outgrowing the means 
of subsistence. According to Mr. Dutt the population does not 
increase so rapidly in India as in many other countries, but the 
means of subsistence are limited by the artificial limitation of the 
crop area induced by excessive taxation. 

Mr. Dutt’s main concern, however, is with the question of 
land-assessment, and he advocates no Utopian scheme of eman- 
cipation, but only a further adoption of measures already in 
operation in certain Indian provinces. Briefly stated, Mr. Dutt’s 
argument is this: in certain districts both landlords and cultivators 
are protected by law against over-assessment, and statistics show 
that within this generation deaths have generally been most 
numerous, and famines have been most intense and fatal, in those 
places where the cultivators are the least protected against over- 
assessment. There is, of course, great variety in the land-tenure 
systems of India, and in the assessment system. In Bengal and 
in Northern India a complicated system of regulation obtains ; 
cultivators pay rents to private landlords, but the demands of 
landlords are restricted by law, and the State limits its own assess- 
ment upon the landlords in Bengal by the Cornwallis Settlement 
of 1793, and in Northern India by the Saharanpur Rules of 1855, 
which limits the assessment to one-half the rental. In the Central 
Provinces the cultivators pay rents to private landlords, but the 
State fixes the rents and the proportion of rent demanded as 
revenue. Of recent years both rents and assessments have been 
increased, the latter by as much as one hundred per cent. in the 
case of Bilarpur. In Bombay and Madras the State is virtually 
landlord, and the “land revenue realised is between twelve and 
thirty-one per cent. of the gross produce in Madras, and probably 
more in Bengal.” In Bengal and Northern India the revenue 
obtained is only between five and ten per cent. of the gross 
produce. There is an important school of Anglo-Indian 
financiers which regards the permanent settlement in Bengal 
by Lord Cornwallis as a great error, which has deprived the 
Indian Government of a rich source of increasing revenue. 
Mr. Dutt is a strong supporter of the system on various grounds. 
He regards the Zemindars as a natural territorial aristocracy, who 
were encouraged by this permanent assessment to extend 
cultivation and accumulate capital. The encouragement offered 
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was the negative one of no increase in rates correspondj 
increase in value. On the other hand, “the placing of a limit to 
the Government demand has enabled the Government, 
sequent legislation, to limit the demand of the Zemindars them. 
selves from the actual cultivators ; and the cultivators of 

are, therefore, more prosperous, more resourceful; and better abje 
to help themselves in years of bad harvest, than cultivators jp 
other part of India.” Certainly, so far as famine Statistics gq 
the Bengal and Northern India systems compare favoy 
with those under which the cultivator is less adequately protected 


In 1874 there was a famine in Bengal which caused go 
loss of life ; in 1877 there was a famine in Madras, and over 
five millions of the population perished. In 1892 there was g 
general famine in many parts of India ; there was a loss of 
life in Madras, but in Bengal “there were no deaths from 
starvation.” In 1897 there was also a general famine; jp 
Bengal and Northern India the relief operations wer 
successful in preventing loss of lives; in the Centra 
Provinces the deaths were more than double the normal rate 
And in the present famine the distress is most severe, and 
the deaths most numerous, in Bombay and the Central 
Provinces. 


Mr. Dutt’s proposals on this head are, principally, that the 
State demand should be limited to one-half the rental where the 
cultivator pays rent to private landlords. In other words, that the 
Saharanpur rules should be applied to the Central Provinces as 
they are to Northern India. Where the State is virtually landlord, 
as in Bombay and Madras, he would limit the revenue to one-fifth 
the gross produce, and would make an increase of prices the sole 
ground of enhancement at the time of resettlements. The weak 
point in his argument is that he does not adequately meet the 
objection that the Indian Government cannot afford to part with 
any proportion of its land revenue. The words of Lord Salisbury 
in his minute of 1875 must possess a painful interest for all his 
successors at the India Office. He is dealing with a similar 
proposal to that now put forward by Mr. Dutt. He sees “two 
fatal objections : the first is, that we cannot afford it ; the second 
is, that we have not power to secure its being followed out’ 
“Our expenses grow annually, and almost the only part of our 
revenue that can be trusted to grow is that which comes 
from the land. For many years to come we could not pat 
with this increase without endangering our surplus.” His 
second objection is thus summarised: ‘Can we enact that our 
successors shall do exactly that which we are not doing—forbear 
from altering their predecessor's work? Sir Louis Mallet notesa 
long series of inconsistencies in the course of the Indian Gover 
ment. Have we any grounds for thinking they will cease?” In 
other words, is it possible to secure for any other settlement the 
permanency which has attended that of Lord Cornwallis? Itisa 
doubtful matter, when we reflect that the trend of opinion is rather 
in favour of reviving the arrangement of 1793. In parting from 
Mr. Dutt’s consideration of this difficult matter, we can earnestly 
commend his book to all students of Imperial policy. We are 
satisfied also that the case he has laid before Lord Curzon will 
receive from the Viceroy and his Council that full and fair com 
sideration which only experts can give. While the famines of 
India are awful and terrible calamities, they at least afford to the 
Indian Civil Service opportunities of self-sacrificing labour and of 
noble effort that are unequalled among the works of governments 
throughout the world. 


DRAKE AND DRUMMERS 


“The Silver Map of the World: a Contemporary Medallion 
Commemorative of Drake's Great Voyage (1577-0) 
By Miller Christy. London: Henry Stevens, 125. 


History is indeed wedded to Romance ; and in no quarter # 
present (not even in America, where their offspring are espect 
numerous) do we see signs of impending divorce. Several yeass 
ago Mr. Miller Christy’s attention “chanced to be arrested by4 
small circular silver plate, engraved with a map of the world, which 
was displayed in one of the cases in the Medizeval Galleries of th 
British Museum.” Many of our readers have no doubt often se 
this particular medallion, and probably found it to be a m . 
of not greater significance than countless others. We ourselves 
were ready to accept it as a representation of the voyage 
round the world of Sir Francis Drake, but we saw no reason | 
doubting the late Sir Wollaston Frank’s opinion that the medallion 
was “ not contemporary with the voyage it represents,” but 4% 
like many other memorials of Drake shown at the A 
Tercentenary Commemoration at Plymouth in 1888, produced long 
after his death. Mr. Christy declares his conviction, in 
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to the best authorities, that the medallion was struck in 1581 on 
Drake’s return from his voyage round the world, that it was struck 
from the very silver ingots which Drake brought back with him 
in the “ Golden Hind,” that the map possesses a high cartographi- 
cal value, is “a masterpiece of the map-maker’s art” and in short, 
to use our author's own words, “may be regarded almost as a 
monument in our National History.” Now, it does not 
in the least detract from the literary value of this charming 
prochure that we agree with few of its premises and hardly any 
of its conclusions. “The Silver Map of the World,” to give the 
jittle medallion the high-sounding title bestowed upon it by the 
author, may have been struck early in the seventeenth century. 
As to its cartographical value it seems to us neither more nor less 
than a rough copy at second-hand of the map of F. G. (Francois 
Gros?) executed in 1587 at Paris. Because this map was dedicated 
to Hakluyt, Mr. Christy actually assumes that Hakluyt not only had 
ahand in compiling it, but was also partially responsible for the 
medallion map. Although the medallion forms the gist of Mr. 
Christy’s pages, there is some very interesting matter in the 
appendix pertaining to the fabulous voyage and chart of the 
prothers Zeno in the fourteenth century, a theme recently traversed 
by Mr. Lucas. We should, by the way, have thought that the 

phical term “ Bacallaos” would not have puzzled a writer 
of Mr. Christy’s erudition. “This name,” he observes “(which is 
of somewhat uncertain origin and vague application), was applied 
generally to the region discovered by John Cabot in 1497.” 
Bacallaos is the early name given to the cod-banks of Newfound- 
land from daccalhao, the Basque name for the cod-fish. It has its 
root in the Latin dacuw/us, alittle stick or club. Mr. Christy’s zeal for 
constructing new National monuments has apparently caused him 
to overlook the little alphabet blocks of historical knowledge. 


“Drake and his Yeomen: a True Accounting of the Character 
and Adventures of Sir Francis Drake.” By James Barnes 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


A certain atmosphere of confusion surrounds this story-book, 
written by an amiable American gentleman who glories without 
stint in the prowess of his English forbears. Ostensibly a “ True 
Accounting,” the work of “Sir Matthew Maunsell, His Friend 
and Follower,” the book is yet “ by James Barnes.” Further it is 
more an historical romance of the Henty variety, with the said 
“Friend and Follower” for hero than a “True Accounting.” 
And lastly, the hero is a baronet and the son of a baronet, which 
degree of nobility was only revived by James I., and was in 
abeyance during the reign of Elizabeth and her Tudor predeces- 
sors. As to the narrative, it is a fairish attempt to reproduce the 
lingo of the period, with such Yankee slips as “I take small stock 
in visions, anyway. . . .” (p. 173). 

Mr. Barnes, however, has a very good story to tell, and one 
moreover with which he has made himself thoroughly familiar. 
His Spaniards and Englishmen play the great game till the end, 
and crafty priests, bluff sailor-men, punctilious grandees make as 
fine a medley as heart of boy could wish for. Drake we see much 
of,at Nombre Dios Bay, and, lastly, in that great fight with the 
Armada which fittingly brings the volume to a close. Our author 
for the most part follows the authorities in his history. His own 
inventions betray an over-fondness for coincidence ; but we have 
carped sufficiently, and now hasten to recommend this well-told 
story of men whom every boy of spirit should know and honour to 
those that buy gifts and are not to be baulked by a somewhat 
exorbitant price. Mr. Barnes, by-the-by, has been fortunate in 
his illustrator, Mr. Carlton T. Chapman, whose galleons and 
gilliasses are a delight. 


IN THE FAIRYLAND OF ROMANCE 


“The Whistling Maid: a Romance.” By Ernest Rhys. London: 
Hutchinson, 6s. 


Sour WALEs in the early fourteenth century, the troublous times 
of King Nedward,” Queen Isabel, and Mortimer: at such place 
and date flourished the Whistling Maid of Mr. Rhys, Luned of the 
Silver whistle. The romance is frankly romantic, filled with the 
glitter and clash of blades, with sylvan sights and sounds, with the 
Pictorial figures of knight and page, friar and nun; it is richly 
and healthily exciting in its chain or tangle of adventures. The 
Story, both in manner and matter, reminds us now of R. L. Steven- 
ure gallant “ Black Arrow,” now of Mr. Hewlett’s beautiful 

orest Lovers.” Without equalling these works in point of art, 
% its composition somewhat lacks coherence, the “ Whistling 
Maid” is a worthy example of its class. The medizvalism is not 
werdone, whilst the distinctively Welsh colouring adds an in- 
dividual charm. The book is excellently written in the delicate 
Prose of a poet. Mr. Rhys has a notable gift of natural description, 
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and his scenes of adventure are swift and strong. His characters 
are of a fairly familiar kind. The young heroine, who, with intent 
to succour her father from her wicked uncle, rides abroad in boy’s 
attire, has perils and encounters, is captured by that uncle, but 
ultimately triumphs over everything to close in love and welfare, is 
just the brave maid whom we have often known and loved in 
romance. And she is not the least admirable of them all. The 
wicked uncle, Howel Tarf, is sufficiently sinister and designing. 
His young ward Jestyn, destined by him for Luned, and, indeed, 
her husband in the end, is all that he should be in the points of 
person and prowess. 

But the strength of the book lies in its freshness of spirit. The 
writer has enjoyed his bright and brisk contrivings, and carries 
his reader with him. Certain of his minor characters provide a 
sufficiency of humour ; and the picture of the time, though not 
archeological to wearisomeness, is vivid and firm. It is highly 
improbable that any modern story of medieval days would convey 
any sense of reality to any medizval ghost who might chance to 
read it ; but that need not trouble us. While we read Mr. Rhys 
and follow his Luned through “glades and glooms” we believe 
the implicit truth of the tale. It is one of those bright-witted, 
simple-hearted tales which transport us to the fairyland of romance 
with no thought but to please. In these days of strenuous and 
exacting fiction Mr. Rhys should find readers glad to track the 
wanderings of Luned by the music of her silver whistle and to 
drink in metheglin to the health of the Lady of Rhés. Such at 
least is the frame of mind in which we have read his stirring, 
fascinating, often beautiful pages. It is no bad thing for a story- 
teller to be also a poet. 


THREE NOVELS 


“Caged.” By Headon Hill. London: Ward, Lock. 6s. 
“The Person in the House.” By G. B. Burgin. London: Hurst 
& Blackett. 6s. 


HERE are a brace of books which will make a direct appeal 
wherever the taste for melodrama and farce exists. We say melo- 
drama and farce because the majority of us only happen to know 
the kind of life herein depicted through the medium of these 
broader kind of arts ; yet for all we know to the contrary the 
pictures may be painted with unerring realism. It is the mis- 
fortune of most of us to be shut out from that world of romance 
and the criminal classes where diamonds are stolen, murders 
perpetrated, charming young women locked up in the sham lunatic 
asylums, and so forth ; but that such a world exists somewhere or 
other between the Marble Arch and Whitechapel do not the 
reports of our Sunday newspapers abundantly testify? Then there 
is that other world which Mr. Burgin so vividly portrays, an 
engaging humorous kind of world, where rich young heiresses 
masquerade as ladies’ maids and speak as thus: “ Now you,” she 
regarded him critically, and quite forgot to speak after the manner 
of ladies’ maids, “if you will excuse my mentioning it, are a trifle 
puffy.” How she would have put it if she had remembered 
her part we leave the intelligent reader to surmise. Mr. Hill 
gives the reader a nervous thrill for every one of Mr. Burgin’s 
jokes, and, on the whole, we find the thrills the less embarrassing. 
Mr. Hill’s sensations are, indeed, excellently developed, elaborated 
with an ingenuity which Gaboriau could not have surpassed. Mr. 
Burgin, on the other hand, sees life in its most genial aspect ; 
nothing comes amiss to his ready wit ; even the last moments of a 
dying man may provide him with an opportunity for endless 
coruscations. He brings his amusing story to a close by drowning 
one child and dislocating the neck of another by throwing it out 
of a window, through, we imagine, sheer exuberance of spirits ; for 
there is nothing in the plot to demand these sacrifices to humour. 


“The Seafarers.” 
son. 6s. 


By John Bloundelle-Burton. London: Pear- 


Mr. Burton would have been well advised had he given a place 
in the title of his story to the tiger-cub that plays so large a part in 
it. The other characters and happenings, although sufficiently 
wonderful, have figured before in fiction ; but the tiger-cub and its 
tragic doings, so far as our experience goes, are new. The girl 
who is taken to a ball by a young man she likes, only to meet 
there another young man she likes better and ends by loving, is 
an old conception. That the man she likes is a mate in the 
mercantile marine while the man she loves is a lieutenant in the 
Navy is quite fictionally proper. Even that she should journey 
across the ocean in a sailing-ship where the man she likes is first 
officer, and that on the way they should rescue from a slave dhow 
the man she loves, sorely wounded, and a tiger-cub, are things 
which fall within the probabilities of fiction. Nor need we refuse 
fictional credence to the mysterious affliction of contagious blind- 
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ness, the wreck, the desert island, the devotion of the man she 
likes, and the strange rescue of the man she loves. But that a 
tiger-cub should intervene as the “god in the works,” and bring 
about the death of—no, we will not say which of the lovers, but 
leave readers who have enjoyed the previous dozen of stories to 
which Mr. Burton’s name stands as author to find out pleasantly 
for themselves, and form their own opinion of the tiger-cub. 


FROM PHILOSOPHY TO LADYSMITH 


“‘ The Philosophical Theory of the State.” By Bernard Bosanquet. 
London: Macmillan, Ios. net. 


THIS is not a book one would select for companion ona holiday, 
or to while away a moment of intellectual fatigue. To do it 
justice one must be in the mood of intellectual energy and not of 
repose. To those who doubt the justification for such a work Mr. 
Bosanquet replies that “every generation needs to be addressed 
in its own language,” even although it may be true that the essence 
of the theory here presented is to be found not merely in Plato 
and Aristotle, but in Hegel and Green and Bradley and Wallace. 
The fault of the book is that it is dialect pure and simple, and 
dialect that is often obscure and always overloaded with abstract 
terms in which the reader is bewildered in the mazes of terminology. 
Here and there one lights on a sentence or a sentiment or even a 
paradox that is enlightening and touches the core of things, 
but that gratification is seldom enjoyed. ‘The Philosophical 
Theory of the State,” abstract as it is, must be amenable to a 
more practical and simple treatment than this. If it is not, then 
we have difficulty in seeing what can be the possible service of 
such writing in helping one to face and solve the real problems of 
life. You may read this book from end to end—and to do so is a 
task—and not find the slightest help either in the understanding 
or the application of new or old principles to affairs of State or of 
conduct. 


“ Robert Raikes ; the Man and his Work.” Edited by J. Henry 
Harris. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


This book is a perfect monument of industry and care, and 
contains a number of letters and documents which throw valuable 
light upon the history of the period with which it deals. But the 
editor lacks literary capacity and judgment, with the result that 
the book is confused, diffuse, and unattractive to the general 
reader. The personality of the founder of Sunday Schools is one 
which might furnish material for a really fascinating biography ; 
but Mr. Harris has not known how to use the wealth of material 
at his disposal. The book itself is disappointing ; and the Dean 
of Canterbury’s introduction is—well, Farraresque. 


“The Temple.” By George Herbert. With Notes and Intro- 
duction by Edgar C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
London: Methuen. 2s. 


The “Devotional Library” in course of issue by this firm of 
publishers is enriched by the addition of the poems of the saintly 
Rector of Bemerton. The place of Herbert in English literature 
is a high one, despite the faults of affectation and fantastic in- 
genuity into which he was occasionally betrayed by the quaintness 
of his wit. These he shares with almost all the writers of his 
school, such as Donne, Crashaw, Quarles, and Henry Vaughan. 
But he is nevertheless a true poet, and one who will always be 
dear to the devout mind. We are glad to have this dainty 
memorial of him, to which is prefixed Walton’s ever-charming 
biography, and a brief preface, along with a few judicious notes, by 
Dr. Gibson, Vicar of Leeds. 


“A Matriculation History of England,” by C. S. Fearenside, 
M.A. (Clive. 3s. 6d.), contains all that is necessary for the candi- 
dates for London Matriculation or the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals. It is not overburdened with facts and dates, as many 
cram-books are, and the narrative is clear and sensible. In a 
book of this sort there is little scope for originality, unless in the 
method, and Mr. Fearenside has hit on a good idea in prefixing a 
Topic-list with references to each chapter. By means of these 
lists and the index a pupil can follow out any important theme for 
himself. The history goes down to 1702. 


“ The Siege of Ladysmith” (London : Newnes. 15. net.) is a 
quarto-sized book of photographs, sixty-four in number, all of 
which are interesting, and would be more so if many of them were 
clearer. They serve, upon the whole, to give a fair representation 
of scenes that will live in English history. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


A CONTEMPORARY indulges in the following sententious announce, 
ment: 
Miss Marie Corelli’s promised biography of Mr. Bric 
Mackay, which was to be prefixed to a volume of his poems, 
has not yet appeared. 


Who said it had? 


Exclusive literary news of this description can be-turned of 
quite easily by anybody possessed of a ready pen. For example; 
It is understood that Lord Rowton will not publish his 
long-promised Life of Lord Beaconsfield until he publishes jt, 


The title of Mr. Anthony Hope’s next new novel but ten 
has not been decided upon. 


Mr. Swinburne’s collected works, to be published in the 
spring, will not run to a hundred volumes. 


We are informed that when Mr. Alfred Austin is not at 
Swinford Old Manor he is away from home. 


The publication of “ The Master Christian” does not appear 
to have disturbed Mr. Hall Caine too much. Interviewed at his 
Manx fastness by a representative of the Daily Mail, Mr. Caine 
explained that he had not read Miss Corelli’s book, and that “at 
all events he was not in the least concerned.” Mr. Caine, it 
seems, has a very high opinion of the Roman Church, “I will 
say,” he remarked, “that nothing could exceed my sense of the 
devotion of its worship, and, speaking broadly, the sincerity and 
the purity, and often the nobility, of its priesthood.” One may 


infer, therefore, that “The Eternal City,” the novel upon which 


Mr. Caine is labouring, is not intended in the nature of an attack 
upon what that eminent theologian, Mr. Le Gallienne, so tastefully 
calls “ the beautiful lie of Rome.” 


The time is drawing nigh for the first appearance of Mr. 
Murray’s Monthly Review. We understand that it is due on the 
17th inst., and that 15,000 copies of the first number are being 
printed. The review shapes exceedingly well. As far as externals 
go, it will be by far the most tasteful of that class of monthlies. 
The cover is in a delicate shade of blue, with embossed black 
lettering and a medallion representing some personage of classical 
antiquity. Whether it be Pallas Athene or Apollo, Achilles or 
Alexander, we are not quite sure. This is the only point upon 
which we have any doubt. If the Monthly Review fulfils its pre- 
liminary promise, and if its contents prove as taking as its cover, 
it should do. 


Writing about itself, a Toronto paper remarks : 


Saturday Night readers may be interested to know the 
opinion of one of its far-away readers upon the merits of this 
journal. We print this because it reflects the average opinion. 
In the words of an esteemed Western contemporary, we may 
say, “One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


We have heard Shakespeare called “the Bard,” “the Swan of 
Avon,” “the gentle Shakespeare,” and what not ; but to call him 
“an esteemed Western contemporary” is surely a hazardous piece 
of originality. 


Mr. I. Zangwill appears, for the moment, to have deserted 
literature for Zionism. In this day of MacSolomons it is refresh 
ing to find a Jew who retains his Jewish name and works 
zealously for the cause of his co-religionists. But respect Mr 
Zangwill for his altruism as we may, and agree with him that 
“the people which produced Judaism and Christianity, and 
indirectly created Mohammedanism . . . is not to be discussed ® 
a tone suited for Hottentots,” we may venture the suggestion that 
he is too good a writer to go entirely over to “isms ”—to do that 
is propagandist work for which so many others who cannot wmile 
have a talent. Meanwhile Mr. Zangwill turns his powers 
sarcasm to good controversial purpose. “The Jew,” he says 
“ was really invented by a kind Providence to account for every 
internal evil in every nation.” 


There is much controversy over the proposal to place 4 
memorial of Ruskin in Westminster Abbey. The difficulty § 
that people who ought to know differ very widely as to what 
Ruskin’s own ideas in such matters were. On the one hand, Mr. 
Arthur Severn writes that when his wife spoke to Ruskin of 8 
possible tablet to his memory in Poets’ Corner he made no objet 
tion. On the other hand we have Lady Burne-Jones declaring 
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that “it is clearly a scheme that Ruskin would have condemned 

a continuation of the system which has already defaced the 
walls of the Abbey with modern incongruities.” On the whole, 
the quotations cited from Ruskin’s own books appear to be in 
favour of Lady Burne-Jones’ view. An alternative proposal is 
that the money should be spent on preserving some “ beautiful 
dif or hilltop... . secure against the encroachments of the 
“sv-builder.”? Such a plan would no doubt be appropriate ; but 
the names of persons commemoratcd in this way are apt to drop 
out of sight. Why not compromise the matter by erecting a 
statue in some modern building more intimately associated with 
Ruskin than Westminster Abbey? 


This question of the commemoration of the great has also its 
commercial side. In the Windsor Magazine for this month Mr. 
Harry Golding gives the figures showing the number of annual 
yisitors to Stratford-on-Avon, Kenilworth, and the Land of Burns, 
with the corresponding amount of revenue. These figures show 
that, however poor poets and other literary folk may be in their 
lives, they often form a very valuable asset for owners of property. 
Who knows what suburban villa is now being rendered valuable 
to future landlords by unobtrusive persons who in the present give 
no sign of ever being profitable, either to themselves or anybody 
else? The time may come, even, when the lodgings in Blooms- 
bury once occupied by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne may be the 
haunt of literary pilgrims, or a co!ossal statue may be erected in 
the neighbourhood of a certain Greeba Castle. 


To write a drama without introducing a few choice lyrics for 
So-and-So “singing to his lute” would, of course, be a sheer 
waste of opportunity. In “ Savonarola,” Mr. A. J. Dawson’s latest 
work (Richards), we find Act III. opening with the following pretty 
lines : 

Had I the realm of Hungary, 

Had I the gold of Almayne and of France, 
Or Saint Sophia’s golden treasury, 

Such wealth could not my suit advance. 


Had I the stars and every star a pearl, 
A chrysolite, a sapphire, or a beryl, 
These could not buy my lady’s lightest glance. 


But that I love her—'o, this humble plea 
Draws down her soul, and gives unbought to me 
The soft regard of her dear countenance. 


A book which has just been published by Mr. Grant Richards 
contains some really delightful advice for persons who desire to 
contribute to the magazines. The author's pages are studded with 
such gems as the following : 


The style and tone of 77#-Bits and the Weekly Telegraph 
are much alike. 

If you wish to write tales for Sunday Stories, they must be 
of a more religious turn of mind (s#c) than those which would 
do for the Home Companion. 

Pearson's Weekly . . . is the most thoughtful and probably 
the most literary of the chief weeklies of this class. 


One chapter is headed “How to Send MS. to Editors,” while 
under the sub-head “ Magazines that Don'/ Pay unless Compelled ” 
we read, “ Much as it is to be deplored, there are some papers 
that have no settled reckoning day.” 


The conclusion of the book is so good that we venture to quote 
the greater part of it : 


I trust you who have read this book, whether an aspiring 
gentleman or lady in the domain of literature, will have 
learned something of the ways and methods now in vogue by 
those who succeed in making a very “decent” living out of 
writing for the weeklies and monthlies, despite the “hard 
times” and “ severe competition.” And both these are really 
Serious factors with all, especially with us writers, and no 
mistake. We have to work hard, to be always on the look- 
out to use our brains in every way. “ Plots” and “subjects” 
are our daily thoughts and mental food. 

Yet we love the work ; we are wedded to it, most of us, 
and we ask no other profession. We are quite satisfied with 
what we do, mow, at all events. When I earned only fifty 
pounds a year I often felt discouraged, but success came at 
last, even to me. And I congratulate myself on my own 
judgment, which influenced me to try to make a career in this 
kind of work rather than go on in the dreary round that 
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would have been my lot for life. I can now expect, with 
health, an average income of at least £600 annually, and 
doubtless more as time goes on. What should I have been 
now getting in my other disliked and dreary work? I tremble 
to think of it ! 


So do we. 


It seems strange at this time of day to hear of the invention o< 
a brand-new alphabet for a nation which had previously dispensed 
with such a commodity. Yet this feat was actually accomplished 
by the Cherokee Indian Sequoyah, who conceived and elaborated 
a phonetic system of writing Cherokee much on the same lines as 
Sir Isaac Pitman’s shorthand. The story of Sequoyah’s invention 
is interesting. Perceiving that white men were able to communi- 
cate with each other at a distance, he resolved to fathom their 
secret, and obtained instruction from a white man in the art of 
spelling. He then devised eighty-six signs representing the 
syllabic sounds in the Cherokee language. At first, like every 
prophet, he met with scorn and ridicule, but eventually he was 
able to demonstrate to his doubting compatriots the boon he had 
conferred upon them. A society has now been formed to set up a 
monument to his memory. It only remains for some Cherokee 
laureate to perform the same pious duty for Sequoyah which Mr. 
Alfred Austin recently performed for Caedmon. 


A kindred instance of friendliness between the white and red 
races in America is the adoption by the Ojibway Indians of the 
two daughters of Longfellow “as actual and life-long members of 
their nation.” The honour was conferred with due ceremony. 
The Indians gave a dramatic representation of “ Hiawatha,” and 
Miss Alice Longfellow returned thanks in the Ojibway tongue. 
The other daughter, Mrs. Thorp, then presented the redskins 
with a portrait of the poet framed in birch bark. This pleasant 
little episode would, no doubt, have been very gratifying to Long- 
fellow, and there could be no better tribute to the literary authen- 
ticity of “ Hiawatha.” 


“Storm along John!” Where did the phrase come from? 
Mr. Henley could not remember. o/es cnd Queries rode gal- 
lantly to his aid and found itself baffled. The literary papers, 
with their customary discretion, would not guess. So that it has 
remained for the Zofica/ Times to put its finger on the fount of 
Mr. Henley’s refrain. Here it is: 


Old Stormy, he is dead and gone. 
(Chorus.) Storm along, old Stormy. 
And we mourn for him both old and young. 

(Chorus.) Good old Stormalong John ! 

We'll dig his grave with a silver spade. 
Storm along, old Stormy ! 

We'll cover him up with a silken shroud. 
Good old Stormalong John! 

By-an’-bye he'll wear a golden crown. 
Storm along, old Stormy ! 

For he was a man of great renown. 
Good old Stormalong John ! 


This, it may be explained, is a sailor’s chanty, and an ancient one. 
In view of Mr. Henley’s feeling for the sea, there is something 
appropriate in the circumstance. 


James Thomson, the poet of “The Seasons,” was born on 
September 7, 1700, and the bi-centenary of his birth is to be 
celebrated to-day at Southdean, in Roxburghshire. Thomson’s 
birthplace is generally believed to have been the manse of Ednam, 
in another part of the same county, although there are some 
persons who maintain that his birth occurred while his mother 
was on a visit to her father at Widehope. But, be this as it may, 
he was a puling infant merely (only two months old) when his 
father, the Rev. Thomas Thomson, was transferred from the parish 
of Ednam to that of Southdean, and removed his household 
to the manse of Southdean. From November 17c0 to February 1716 
that manse was the home of James Thomson. The old house has 
gone, but a modern manse occupies almost the same site, near the 
banks of the river Jed—the “silver Jed” of “The Seasons”—and 
the bi-centenary celebration is to be held there. Sir George 
Douglas will be the chief speaker. 


Southdean (pronounced locally “Soudan ”) is frequently credited 
with having awakened the poetic instinct in Thomson, and it is 
certain that in “ The Seasons” he often depicts the scenery of that 
district. “Winter” especially abounds in references to South- 
dean. But it isa remarkable circumstance that the poet should 
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seemingly have been totally uninfluenced by the history, the 
romance, the legends, and the traditions with which the locality 
abounds. The parish of Southdean lies at the Scottish extremity 
of Chevy Chase, and there several of the Border clans—the 
Armstrongs, the Scott, the Douglases, and others—raided and 
reived, and fought the English and each other. The village of 
Southdean is said to have been the meeting-place of the Scots 
army under Douglas before the battle of Otterbourne. But none 
of these things appear to have appealed to the poetic imagination of 
Thomson. It was the charming pastoral scenery only which stirred 
him. In the vale of the sylvan Jed he grew up “a healthy pagan, 
whose religion was of the woods.” 


NEW MAGAZINES 


CHINA naturally claims pride of place in the new reviews. The 
Fortnightly has a first instalment of Gordon’s own notes on his 
campaign in China, with an introduction by Colonel R. H. Veitch. 
Among other personages met with in Gordon’s narrative is Li Hung 
Chang, as indispensable in 1862 as in 1900. Other articles on the 
subject deal rather with the future than the past. In the same 
review “ Diplomaticus” discusses “The Coming Settlement in 
China.” Rejecting the idea of partition as appealing “only to a 
few crack-brained journalists who know little of China, and still 
less of Europe,” he puts forward three “necessities of the situa- 
tion ”—namely, “(1) Condign punishment of the authors of the 
present troubles. (2) Indemnities for losses and expenses incurred 
by the Allies. (3) Establishment of a strong native Government 
calculated to guarantee order in the Empire and the faithful execu- 
tion of treaties with foreign Powers.” The second necessity 
implies “some reforms in the Chinese fiscal system”; and the 
third the restoration and support of the young Emperor. There 
are three China articles in the Contemporary. “An Old China 
Resident” leads off with a summary of Chinese history since 1842, 
and ends by proposing a scheme of reform somewhat similar to 
that of “Diplomaticus,” but more elaborate. “To attempt to 
partition China,” he says, “is to fight against evolution, and we 
may as well fight the stars in their courses.” He advocates prin- 
cipally the establishment of a Joint Central Cabinet, consisting of 
one-half foreigners and one-half Chinese, and of a Supreme Court 
for the settlement of international difficulties. Mr. E. H. Parker 
gives what one may term a biographical account of the crisis. The 
effect of his article on “ Intimate Boxers” is to divide the sheep 
from the goats among the Chinese officials and Royal family. He 
describes the Empress Dowager as “an ignorant woman trained 
within the narrow precincts of four walls,” and “deceived by the 
silly superstition about invulnerability.” Mr. G. Calderon thinks 
little of the prospects of Russian trade in China. “After all,” he 
concludes, “ why should the Russians disdain British help in their 
China trade? The Concert of Europe may well be extended to 
the arts of peace, and it is not unnatural that we, with our excess 
of imports into China, should help Russia with her excess of 
exports.” 

In the Contemporary Edith Sellers describes the new Danish 
system of Old-Age Pensions. The pensioners, not only in Copen- 
hagen, but throughout the country, seem to be a singularly con- 
tented and happy set of old folk. “There are grumblers among 
them, of course—men who declare that the authorities, in fixing 
the amount of their allowances, forgot all about tobacco; women 
who sniff at the colour of the gowns given them to wear ; both men 
and women, too, with more serious grievances. Still, these are the 
exceptions ; the great majority are well satisfied with their lot in 
life, and frankly admit that they have great reason to be thankful.” 
“It was very different in the olden days, before our law was 
passed,” they were very careful to explain. “Such folk as we had 
a hard time of it then. Why, we must either starve or become 
paupers.” Evidently the fact of their having votes is to them a 
source of supreme satisfaction. Mr. Chamberlain should pay a 
pre-election visit to Denmark. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats contributes to the Fortnightly some quaint 
lore concerning Irish witch doctors. “The Irish countryman 
certainly believes that a spiritual race lives all about him, having 
horses and cattle, and living much the same life that he does.” 
These strange beings are called by the strange name of “ The 
Others,” and their dealings with their human contemporaries are 
fully described in Mr. Yeats’ article. 

The Szudio is, as usual, full of beautiful reproductions of some 
of the best contemporary art. A great part of the number is 
devoted to the Paris Exhibition. The frontispiece is a coloured 
view of the main entrance, and there are also illustrations of the 
P. & O. Company’s Pavilion, and of many exhibits in the sphere 
of decoration and art furniture. An account of the life and work 
of James Aumonier, by Mr. Arthur Bell, occupies the place of 
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honour, and is accompanied by several charming examples of his 
landscapes. The writer of “Pages from a Country Diary” im the 
Badminton provides a variety of entertaining matter, Mostly 
anecdotal. One story may be cited as a sample. Qp 
journey home from a Sunday School outing the curate Overheard 
one matron address another ; “ Did you ’ave a dip, Mrs, Brown}? 
“No, I didn’t,” replied Mrs. Brown confidentially, “ our Tome 
worritted me cruel to ’ave one, but I sez to ’im, ‘ No, I never ’ag 4 
bath yet, and I ain’t a-goin’ to begin ’em at my time o’ life?” Sport 
in Portuguese East Africa is described by Mr. Arthur A, Sharp. The 
lovers of danger and big game should find all they want in tha 
region. The current section of the Rev. C. M. Blagden’s account of 
Oxford and her Colleges in the Avgosy deals with Christ Church, 
There are good illustrations of the ‘‘ Tom” Tower and the Burne. 
Jones window. Mr. John Morley continues his Life of Cromwel 
in the Cen/ury, bringing it down to the latter’s installation as Lord 
Protector. Possibly some personal feeling lurks in Mr. Morley’s 
dictum that “it is not always palatable for men in power to be 
confronted with their aims in Opposition.” The number is wel} 
and plentifully illustrated. Mr. A. D. Godley’s verses on “ Times 
and Manners” in the Cornfi// are as good as anything he has 
done. His humour is of the academic type, necessitating some 
knowledge of classics for a full appreciation of its flavour, but not 
to such an extent as to be unintelligible to the general public, 
Weighing the comparative advantages of ancient and modern life, 
the poet writes : 


* Not yet the boons that Science brings, 
No microbes yet could vex and plague you: 
At worst, you died of common things, 
A fever or perhaps an ague.” 


Mr. Godley’s manner, as a rule, recalls Praed rather than Calverley; 
but there is a touch of the latter in the termination of this piece; 


“ Would you have longed to share our plight, 
And tread our path by Truth enlightened ? 
I cannot say. Perhaps you might: 
And then, again, perhaps you mightn’t !” 


Few living journalists have heard more witty sayings in their 
time than Mr. Justin M‘Carthy. He relates a few of them in 
Chambers's Journal, Here is one :—“ Sir John Pope-Hennessy 
began his public life in the House of Commons as a specia 
protégé of Disraeli. He afterwards served Her Majesty with 
great distinction as the Governor in succession of several colonies 
and was again a member of the House of Commons up to the 
time of his death. One day there was some talk about a friend 
of ours who had two objectionable peculiarities: he was not 
given to the use of soap and water, and he was always borrowing 
money. ‘Yes, poor fellow,’ said Hennessy, ‘he sponges upon 
everybody except himself.” 

We have also received the Strand Magazine, wherein Dr. 
Conan Doyle gives us “A Glimpse of the Army”; the Wid 
World Magazine, which, despite “ Louis de Rougemont,” is still 
able to assure us that “truth is stranger than fiction”; the 
Sunday Strand, as bright a Sunday pabulum as one could wish 
for ; the Caf/ain, which boys tell us is an easy first among their 
magazines ; and the Humanitarian, wherein the Hon. Stafford 
Bird, M.P. (of Tasmania), deals with Democracy and the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and Miss Beatrice Harraden has a 
good deal to say about Woman’s Capabilities and Limitations. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW 


Verse, Belles-Lettres 


**THE Finer Spirit,” by 7. W. H. Crosland. Serious verses, t 
printed for the most part from Zhe Outlook and the Dome. (Unicom 
Press. Pp. 32. 6d.) 

“ Errors,” by Harvey Jay. This book appears to have been published 
in “error.” The cover is upside down. But if patriotic sentiment be 
wanted, Mr, Jay supplies it thus : 


BOOKS 


Injustice to amend 
England in her need, 
Insult to avenge, 
Loyal folk that bleed, 


These be reasons four, why she called aloud, 

Stretched her right hand forth, burst the dark war-cloud, 
Summoned from her cities, working at their crafts, 
Toilers from the mine pits, artists from their arts, 

Men of wealth and breeding, men who lived for sport, 
Boers will learn to tremble at the midland sort. 


And so on. Another poem is inspired by ‘seeing a bust of Ww. E. 
Gladstone marked 4s. 114.” (Heron & Co, Pp. 58.) 
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«Le Motteux’ Rabelais,” Books IV., V., with an introduction by 

Charles Whibley (Tudor Translation Series, edited by W. £Z. Henley). 

A fine book, beautifully printed. Fully maintains the high standard of its 
rs in the series. (Nutt. Pp. 435 ) 

«Altdorfer,” by 7: Sturge Moore. (No. 3 of the Artist’s Library, 
edited by Lawrence Binyon.) A study of the life and work of Albrecht 
Altdorfer, with 25 pages of illustrations. The book should be welcome 
. students of medieval art. (Unicorn Press. Pp. 48. 25. 6d.) 


History, &c. 


«Why Kruger Made War,” by John A. Buttery. Mr. Buttery’s sub- 
file is “ Behind the Boer Scenes.” According to the preface, the book is 
« principally directed to answering the astonishing inquiry that frequently 
rises to the lips of even well-informed people: * Why did Kruger declare 
#’” There are two chapters on the past and future of the Rand and 
mining industry by A. Cooper Key, which should be interesting at the 
yesent moment. (Heinemann. Pp. 298. 35. 6d.) ‘ 

“The History of the Boer War,” by /. H. Z. Cunliffe, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. Part 10 brings us to the beginning of the opera- 
tions round Spion Kop. This number should be of especial interest just 
now, in view of recent happenings. (Methuen. Pp.361-400. 15.) 

“Famous British Regiments,” by Alajor Arthur Griffiths, An 
opportune book written ina soldierly style. The author does not claim 
to have given an exhaustive account of the whole of the illustrious 
regiments of the British army, but those treated of include the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, the Life Guards and Horse Guards, Rifle Regi- 
ments, Fusilier Regiments, the Highlanders, and several Line Regiments. 
(Unwin. Pp. 152. 2s. 6d. ) 

“The Crowd: a Study of the Popular Mind,” by Gustave Le Bon. 
(Criminology Series.) The scope of this book is best explained by the 
author. ‘‘ The substitution of the unconscious action of crowds for the 
conscious activity of individuals is one of the principal characteristics of 
the present age. I have endeavoured to examine the difficult problem 
presented by crowds in a purely scientific manner—that is, by making an 
eflort to proceed with method, and without being influenced by opinions, 
theories, and doctrines.” (Unwin. Pp. 240. 6s.) 

“Voices of the Past,” by H. S. Roberton, B.A., B.Sc. It is not at 
first sight apparent what voices are referred to, but, on turning to the 
title-page, we discover that they hail from Assyria and Babylonia. The 
four parts of the book deal respectively with the Royal Library of Nineveh, 
the Chaldean Genesis, Abraham’s Early Home, and Asshur and Israel. 
“This little volume has for its object,” the author tells us, ‘‘to make a 
few difficult things easy.”” Some of the illustrations seem a little crude 
from an artistic point of view. (Bell. Pp. 219.) 

“The Tutorial History of English Literature,” by 4. 7. Wyatt, M.A. 
The principle of this book is stated in the preface. ‘‘ The lesser writers 
are mentioned, if at all, only incidentally, and the attempt has been made, 
in passing from one great writer to another, to give the Aisfory, as distin- 
guished from the mere story, of English literature—to lay bare some of 
the more important aspects of the work of each author selected, while 
tracing the lines of development from writer to writer—in a word, to make 
an elementary book scientific, as far as the methods of science are appli- 
cable... .” The last chapter brings us down to the year 1832. (Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press. Pp. 220. 25. 6:2.) 

“Social and Imperial Life of Britain,” by Avne/m D. Cotes, M.A. 
(Vol. I. War and Empire.) This is a very fat book, ‘full of a number 
of things,” and it is only a first volume. The author says in his Preface, 
“Iam in the extraordinary position of understanding English so well 
that Iread it more rapidly than the few other languages I can translate 
from.” This is very interesting. No doubt the book is too, (Richards. 


Pp. 684. 75. 6d. net.) 


wat 


Fiction 


“Senator North,” by Gertrude Atherton. A mixture of love and 
American politics. The heroine might be described as an American 
Version of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘‘ Marcella.” A tragic element is sup- 
plied by a secondary love story which ends in a half-caste marriage and a 
double suicide. (Lane, Pp. 367. 25. 6d.) 

“The Soft Side,” by Henry James. Short stories. Mr.§ Henry 
James continues to be Mr. Henry James, and these stories will delight his 
audience. (Methuen. Pp. 392. 6s.) 

“Sons of the Morning,” by Eden Phillpotts. Mr. Phillpotts’ skill in 
Word-painting has not deserted him. The story has a religious motive, 
and ends with a touch of hopelessness. ‘* No after-glow—then we iust 

Within our own breasts for it—or, better still, each other’s breasts,” 
“ys the man. But neither heart nor voice of the woman answers him. 
(Methuen. Pp. 458. 6s.) 

‘The Conquest of London,” by Dorothea Gerard. ‘What is your 
skirt getting like?’ asked Evelyn cautiously. ‘Rather like a sponge,’ 
* Philippa’s prompt reply.” That is how it begins. This is how it 
ends, “*To put the matter in a nutshell,’ pronounced Cissy, when 
summing up events later on, ‘it was London that did it, after all; 

use, don’t you see, if we hadn’t gone to London we'd never have 
pent the money, and if we’d not spent the money you'd never have been 
esperate enough to answer that advertisement, and if you hadn’t answered 

tadvertisement Mr. Dyson would probably never have looked at you 
wice, nor remembered your face a bit better than he did after the Drawing 
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Room.”’ ‘ And Philippa could not but assent ’—from which it is easy to 
see that the conquest in question was one of those victories of peace which 
are no less glorious than those of war. (Methuen. Pp. 324. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘The Norfolk Broads” (Illustrated). Edited by 2. Darlington, 
F.R.G.S. Maps by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. A handy guide 
possessing a good map and many charming illustrations. Will doubtless 
be of service to tourists in that part of the country. (Simpkin, Marshall. 
Pp. 80. Is.) 

**Gentlemen v, Players,” by /. S. Astley-Cooper. 
dedication : 


Here is the 


TO 
WILLIAM GILBERT GRACE, 
THE KING OF CRICKETERS, 
AND 
THE HERO OF ONE HUNDRED CENTURIES, 
I DEDICATE THIS BOOK 
BY PERMISSION, 


We learn in the preface that no previous work has contained ‘‘ the scores of 
all matches which have taken place between the Gentlemen and Players,” 
and the book should therefore be very welcome to cricket enthusiasts. 
(Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 175. 25. 6d.) 

‘* How to Write for the Magazines,” by ‘4600 a Year From It.” 
This is a book which will, no doubt, be popular with literary aspirants. 
We hope it will not lead to disillusionment. The last piece of advice 
which the author gives is, ‘get out the Bible, turn to the tenth chapter of 
St. Luke, and the latter part of the 37th verse. Read that and act upon 
it.” (Richards. Pp. 150, 2s. 6d.) 

** Easy Shorthand ” (A Scientific System of Phonetic Writing), by 
Matthew Trewhella. Of making many systems of shorthand there is no 
end, and much study of them is weariness to the flesh. However, the 
author ‘‘ ventures to hope that the alphabet and superstructure will be 
found easier of acquirement than any popular scientific shorthand scheme 
hitherto published.” We fancy we have heard this before. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. Pp. 25. Is.) 

** China of To-day : the Yellow Peril,” by Commander C. N. Robinson, 
R.N. Part VI. Some capital illustrations in a perilously yellow cover. 
(Newnes. Pp. 81-92. 6d. net.) 

**Celebrities of the Army,” Part XII., edited by Commander C. N. 
Robinson, R.N., contains coloured portraits of the late Captain the Hon. 
R. H. de Montmorency, Major-General J. Talbot Coke, Major-General 
Sir J. C. McNeill, and Major-General Douglas, with short biographies of 
each. (Newnes. Pp. 89-96. 6d. net.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Mr. John Long has issued a sixpenny reprint of J/r. Robert Buchanan’s 
popular story, ‘‘ Father Anthony.” 

Messrs. Dent & Co. send us vols. 3 and 4 of ‘* The Laughing Man,” 
translated by Bel/ina Phillifs, which they have just added to their ** com- 
plete and unabridged” edition of Hugo’s novels. (Pp. 306 and 264. 
2s. 6d. net per volume.) 

Mr. John C. Kenworthy, whose address is the C/arion office, sends us 
the second edition of his ‘‘Anatomy of Misery: Plain Lectures in 
Economics,” first published in 1893. The book is, we are told, ‘* Ruskin 
reduced to system.” Count Leo Tolstoy, in an introduction dated 
Yasnaya Polyana, June 2, 1900 (O.S.), says :—‘* Any one who reads 
this book with unprejudiced mind and sincere desire to find answers to 
the problems which confront people of our times, will find those answers, 
and will arrive at a clear understanding of things which most people 
imagine to be difficult and abstruse. He will find also moral guidance 
and stimulation to good.” That should send all Tolstoyans and many 
others to the book. (Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 111. Is.) 

By an inadvertence we referred last week to Messrs. Macmillan’s 
‘* Library of English Classics” edition of Lockhart’s ‘* Life of Scott” as 
being in two volumes. In point of fact, the edition will consist of five 
volumes, three of which are still to come. 


CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone; ‘* 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 
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THE PARIS SHOW 
Il 


Tue British side of the Paris Exhibition is really a very 
large affair. Scattered hither and thither in the various 
sections and galleries, it takes a little finding ; though, as 
a whole, it may be reckoned vastly bigger and more 
effective than anything of the kind we are likely to see in 
London. To make mention of each of the British firms 
exhibiting is, of course, out of the question owing to 
their number. We append, however, particulars of some 
of the more prominent of them : 


MEssrs. KARSLAKE & Co., of 61 Charing Cross Road, Agents 
for the Guild of Women-Binders, who have been awarded the 
Silver Medal in the Bookbinding Section, display a matter of 
one hundred examples of bound books. The bindings produced 
by the Guild are entirely different from those ordinarily seen, in- 
asmuch as an original design is made for every book, and is tooled 
or embossed by hand, without the aid of the usual trade devices 
and blocks. In addition to the inlaid and polished morocco bind- 
ings the Guild shows a number of volumes in the new Niger 
morocco. This leather is a goatskin from the Niger Territories, 
dyed by the natives by a secret process. It is the only leather 
obtainable with that dull rich Venetian-red colour which simulates 
the tone of age. The leather contains no sulphuric acid, and is 
practically imperishable, and the dye, being a vegetable dye, does 
not fade when exposed to sunlight. Among these volumes is a 
copy of the ** Rubaiyat ” of Omar Khayyam, a portion of the cover 
of which is dyed a deep olive green. It may be mentioned in 
passing that the Queen purchased a volume in one of these Niger 
bindings from the Guild. Other volumes shown are in what is 
known as medieval morocco. This is a revival of the style of 
binding of four hundred years ago, when books were covered with 
plain leather, “undressed” and undyed, just as it came from 
the tanyard. Its advantages are that it is exceedingly 
durable, that it improves with age, assuming in a year or two 
an old-ivory tone, and that exposure to strong sunlight only adds 
to its beauty. When it is stated that this binding can at any time 
be washed, it will be seen how great its advantages are for hard 
wear and tear over all other bindings. Its revival as a style is 
due to Mrs. Macdonald, of Edinburgh, one of the principal founders 
of the Guild, and she exhibits a valuable little book of “ Hours,” 
printed in 1504, the cover of which is embossed with an extremely 
fine symbolical design. Mrs. Macdonald also exhibits a copy of 
Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” printed in the seventeenth century. 
Another volume in medieval morocco is the first edition of Blair’s 
“ Grave,” with William Blake’s engravings—a large and handsome 
volume worked by Miss St. George-Moore. This lady also shows 
a copy of the “Germ,” the famous organ of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
bound in similar manner. Other examples include a Guest Book 
in an embossed and coloured binding by Miss Bassett, being a 
replica of the volume purchased by the Prince of Wales when he 
visited the exhibition of the Guild’s bindings in 1898 ; a Visitors’ 
Book in cut calf by Miss Rosina Vigers, and a remarkable set of 
Punch’s Pocket-books, bound in cut calf, by Miss Soyhia Smith, 
with a different humorous design on each volume. When it is 
remembered that the bindings exhibited were produced before the 
Guild of Women-Binders had been in existence two years, and 
that the work of its members has had to compete with the work 
of binders who have stood in the highest repute for half a century 
or more, the Women-Binders’ Silver Medal may be counted some- 
thing of a triumph. 


MESSRS. MAPPIN BROTHERS, of 220 Regent Street, W., 
66 Cheapside, E.C., and Queen’s Works, Sheffield, have a very 
fine stand in the Esplanade des Invalides. For the exhibits on 
view the firm has been awarded two gold medals ; and in the way 
of examples of the silversmith’s art the display would be decidedly 
difficult to beat. Beautifully chased solid silver centrepieces and 
bowls, all manner of pretty designs in chased tea and coffee 
services, téte-A-téte sets, café sets and the like, together with 
crystal salad bowls, champagne and claret jugs, biscuit boxes, &c., 
handsomely mounted in chased silver and silver-gilt, are here in 
almost bewildering variety, while the show of silver and fancy 
wood cigar boxes, cigar and liqueur cabinets, “surprise” tables and 
other articles for billiard and smoking rooms is equally diversified 
and artistic. One of the “surprise” tables, beautifully inlaid, con- 
tains a set of spirit bottles and tumblers, a set of liqueur glasses, a 
solid silver cigar box, match stands and ash trays, and drawers for 
card-playing requisites. It is arranged with great ingenuity and 
marvellously executed. Messrs. Mappin Brothers have also a 
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notable exhibit of dressing bags—an exhibit which more thay 
merits the award it has gained—and they likewise show some 
specially fine English-made gold lever watches and a 

selection of high-class gold and gem jewellery. Of the whole of 
these articles they are themselves the actual designers and manu. 
facturers, and the exhibit generally is a highly creditable one 
and well worth inspection from the point of view of the artist, 


The GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS'’ COMPANY, of R 
Street, exhibit what is, without doubt, the finest collection of 
jewellery in the Exhibition. The Aidce de résistance of the dis 
is a lovely necklace consisting of a single row of forty-six 
said to be the most perfect hitherto brought together, and valued 
at £90,000, The firm also show a specimen white diamond, valye 
£2,500, an olive diamond (£650), a diamond muff chain (£5,000), 
a diamond pendant with a specimen pigeon blood ruby (£5,000), 
and an aigrette of diamonds set off by an extraordinarily large 
catseye. The exhibits in question, and especially the necklace, 
have naturally attracted much attention, not only from the general 
public, but also from French jewellers and merchants in precious 
stones. Other features include various admirable reproductions 
from the antique in silver and silver gilt, and some fifty pieces of 
Verre sur Verre ware, enamelled in the most charming colours by 
a secret process. This part of the exhibit represents ten years 
work. Its beauty and effectiveness are beyond question. Lastly 
we may mention the “ Nereid” service in oxidised silver, about as 
rich a set of table plate as one could wish to possess. The centre 
is composed of two shells supported on the sea by dolphins and 
at the ends by sea-horses. On the sides are four panels, repre. 
senting “ .Eolus calling on the Winds,” “ Parthenope,” “ Neptune 
rising from the Sea,” and “A Nereid rejoicing at the Birth ofa 
River.” Rising out of the centre of the plateau and between the 
shells are two Nereids accompanied by a Siren, and in front of 
these are two boy Tritons on dolphins holding the emblem of 
Neptune. The side-pieces are also in the form of shells, with the 
panels of the centre in smaller scale, a Siren on the cup of one 
shell and a sea-god on the other, each shell being supported by 
dolphins with boy Triton riders. The candelabra of shell ora- 
ment, with figures Nereid and Triton, at the base, compose well 
with the centre and side pieces, and the four corner dishes, eacha 
complete shell with small figures blowing on horns, and typical of 
the four winds, complete the set. Anything daintier or more 
beautifully wrought it would be difficult to imagine. The Company 
are further showing a new kind of silver ware, which, though in 
very simple designs, is of exceptional elegance and artistic merit, 
We understand that many pieces of this ware have been purchased 
by the French authorities for exhibition in various museums and 
art schools. 


“BOvRIL, LIMITED,” are represented by an imposing stand 
which has been designed and manufactured by Maple & Co, 
Limited, of Tottenham Court Road. The stand is remarkable for 
its general richness and harmony of effect, and is specially notice 
able for the handsome dome or cupola supported by mahogany 
fluted pillars and covered with hammered copper, while on brackets 
on the central portion of the work there are well-modelled golden 
bullocks, suggestive of the nourishing qualities of ‘ Bovril,” and 
thrown into effective relief by handsome draperies in royal blue 
Two handsome showcases stand on the front counter, one contait- 
ing relics of Nansen’s Arctic Expedition, consisting of specialities 
supplied to the expedition by Bovril, Limited, and presented to 
that Company on the return of the Fram to civilisation, and the 
other containing an interesting display of the concentrated foods 
prepared by Bovril, Limited, for the use of troops on campaigt, 
explorers, tourists, &c. The whole of the work has been well 
executed and every detail carefully studied, and the exhibit is one 
which reflects great credit upon the enterprise of the firm. It may 
be added that Bovril, Limited, have been awarded two Gold 
Medals, one for Bovril and Bovril specialities, including beef, jelly, 
chocolate, and cocoa, and the other for Bovril campaigning 
rations, stamnoids, and lozenges. 


Messrs. HEAL & SON, of 195-198 Tottenham Court Road, 
have organised an exhibit in the Esplanade des Invalides which 
is quite unique in its way. It consists of a bedroom furnished 
that style of what might almost be termed “ severe ornament” for 
which Messrs. Heal have become so noted. The room and deco 
rations were designed by Mr. Cecil Brewer, and the furniture by 
Mr. Ambrose Heal, junior. The designs of the various pieces 
furniture are carried out in oak, inlaid with figured ebony am 
pewter, and the whole effect, though obtained by simple means, § 
exceedingly striking. The principal piece of the suite is a fine 
wardrobe, the central portion of which is curved at the top 
polygonal beneath, and fitted with cupboards and drawers. 
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‘tee are formed by two hanging wings, flat-panelled and inlaid. 
The bedstead is of the twin pattern and placed on Heal’s patent 
tramways for saving the wear and tear of carpets. The bed- 
hangings and coverlets are of aff/igué linens with “ peasant” 
embroideries. The toilet-table has a flat bevelled mirror set in an 
octagonal frame with drawers below and two secret drawers for 
ewels, and the washstand has ruby glass tiles on the top and 
back set in white-metal bindings. The suite also includes a 
writing-table and clothes-chest, the former being arranged on 
a principle which allows of its being closed and locked up without 
disturbing the writing-materials. Beneath are drawers enclosed 
in plush- panelled doors, and above is a convenient book-cupboard. 
The clothes-chest has a shallow tray made of plaited leather, with 
a receptacle underneath for heavier garments, and the lower por- 
tion is fitted with two drawers. The chairs are of oak, covered in 
green and white printed linen, and the woodwork framing forming 
the panels round the walls and the fireplace is painted white, the 
els themselves being covered with a specially designed printed 
jinen in apple-green and white ; the carpets and curtains are cherry 
colour. The purple tiles in the hearth form an admirable back- 
ground for the dull polished steel grate and hood; while the 
appligué linen bed hangings and coverlets carry out the general 
colouring of the room in a most decorative manner. We should 
add that the room is intended to represent a guest chamber, and 
on this account rather more accommodation has been provided for 
writing, &c., than is usual in the ordinary bedroom. 


THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM 
Company, who have been awarded a Grand Prix, have a pavilion 
to themselves just outside the section of “ Navigation.” The 
pavilion was designed for the Company by the well-known archi- 





NAVIGATION 


tect, Mr. Collcutt, the decorative work being carried out by Messrs. | 


Moira & Jenkins. It contains a large collection of valuable mudels 


of the leading types of ships of the Company’s fleet, all made to 


the same scale, a collection of which the interest is heightened by 
acomparison of the recent ships of 8,000 tons and upwards with 
the first steamer owned by the Peninsular Company in 1837, the 
William Fawcett, a vessel of hardly more than 200 tons. The 
models shown include those of the famous despatch vessels, the 
Isis and Osiris, whose performance of the service between Brindisi 
and Port Said in fifty hours is quite unique for vessels of this size 
over the distance of 1,000 miles. It is needless to say that the 
models have been arranged with excellent taste and in such a way 
asto enable them to be minutely examined with the greatest ease. 
In order to lend additional character to this exhibit, the Company 
display a valuable collection of paintings of scenes in the Far 
East, chiefly at ports touched at by their steamers, which convey 
tothe view of the untravelled spectator some notion of the Oriental 
world, A series of valuable portraits also give a special interest 
to the exhibit, being those of the founders of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, and of Lieutenant Waghorn, R.N., who was 
the first to demonstrate the capability of the overland route through 
Egypt for the Eastern mail service, which has been carried on by 
the Company continuously for the last sixty years. The decorative 
work on the ceilings, panels, &c., may be counted among the most 
lective specimens of art work in the Exhibition, and is described 
by the Studio as “an especially important example of artistic 
collaboration.” 


Tuk redoubtable De Wet had a pretty little object-lesson in 
British rule the other day. Surgeon-Captain Fiset, a French- 
Canadian member of the Canadian forces, was left behind at 
Heilbron, and fell into De Wet’s hands. He was detained for 
some days, and says he was fairly well treated, Christian De Wet, 
the Boer general, showing especial civility. They had a talk of 
‘atan hour. At first the Boers were amazed to find a Frenchman 
i the British uniform, and when they grasped the fact that he 
Wasa French-Canadian great interest was shown. De Wet in- 
quired with the greatest interest about the Canadian Constitution, 
and asked Captain Fiset how the French were treated, whether 
it language was allowed, and a variety of other points bearing 
upon the relations of the two races. De Wet has his eye upon 
ure Co-operation between two races in South Africa. 


a 
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BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 
Chief Office—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
Moverate Rares, Promrt AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT oF CLAIMS, 
Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Gentlemen able to in 


fluence good business will find the Company's agency terms 
very remunerative. 











CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S New Novel, THE 
FOURTH GENERATION, is now 
ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


MARK TWAIN’S New Book, THE MAN 
THAT GORRUPTED HADLEY- 
BURG, &c., with a Frontispiece, is now 
ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tp, 6s. 


ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS’S New Novel, 
PHILIP WINWOOD, with 6 //lus- 
trations, is now ready. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 6s 








WILLIAM WESTALL’S New Novel. AS 
LUCK WOULD HAVE IT, will 
be reacy on SEPT. 27th. Crown 8vo. 
c oth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE GONQUEST OF PLASSANS, 
by EMILE ZOLA, is now ready. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 


THE WATERS OF EDERA, by 
OQUIDA. will be ready in a New Edition 
on SEPT. 13. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ARTIST’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by LAURENCE BINYON. 
The Volumes of The Artist’s Library are Foolscap Quartos (83 x 62 
inches). The Letterpress is on antique laid paper. The Illustrations are 


all separately printed. The Binding is white cloth with blue sides. The 
price is 2s. 6d. net, each Volume. 


ALTDORFER. By T. Sturce Moore. 


With 25 pages of Illustrations, printed in Tints. 
With 20 


GOYA. By Witt Roruenstern. 


Full-page Plates, including Three Photogravures and Nine Tinted Prints. 








The earlier Volumes were: 


HOKUSAI. By C. J. Hotmes. With 20 
Full-page Plates, including Four Plates printed in Colours. 
Le Mercure de France.—“ Ce beau volume est nécessaire A tous les artistes et & tous 


ceux qui aiment l'art.” 


GIOVANNI BELUINI. By Rocer E. Fry. 


With Twenty-three Full-page Plates, including Three Photogravures. 

Literature.—‘' A model of its kind. It is beautifully printed and bound, and both 
letterpress and illustrations are exceptionally good.” 

The Spectator.—‘* An excellent piece of work...... The criticisms, technical and 
esthetic, are alike admirable in their clearness and reasonableness, and the fact that the 
author is a painter himself gives this work a value that the art criticisms of merely 
literary critics seldom possess.” 

The Vimrs.— Mr. Binyon’s series is evidently aiming at a high ideal of scholarship 
rere Mr. Fry goes to work in the right way.” 


The Fifth and Sixth Volumes will be: 
VANDYCK. By Lionet Cust. 
CONSTABLE. By C. J. Hovmes. 

NEW VOLUME OF SIXPENNY BELLES-LETTRES, 
THE FINER SPIRIT, and other Poems. 


By T. W. H. Crostanp. Fep. 8vo. 6d. net. 


The earlier Volumes in this Series were: 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINGS. By T. W. H. 


CROSLAND. 
FIFTY FABLES. By T. W. H. Crostanp. 
. Literature.—'‘ His verses are always happily turned......./ An air of distinction all 
their own.” 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 
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“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 


Pablishers’ Circular. 





NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 


BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 














The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. 

Lord ROSEBERY. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
ELLEN TERRY. 


The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 

Lord LISTER. 


“The artic'e on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout.”—A theneum, 


** An interesting book.”—Pad// Mall Gazette. 
**In many ways affords capital amusement.” —Pudlishers’ Circular. 


“The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us breezy 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself.”—S?¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 


** May be recommended to wile away some half-hours of holiday time.” 
Literary World. 


“Clever sketches of public men........ fresh and interes‘ing to the general public.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 


“Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead thé way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” —Scotsman, 


** A really delightful book. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism —of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success." — Weekly Dispatch. 


“* They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and reveal 
the man in his habit as he lives.” —Bristol Mercury. 


** Are certainly worthy of republication.”—County Gentleman. 


“There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘ portraits’ and three 
* memories,’ and there is a_ pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different people.”—Daily Graphic. 


** Taken as a whole, the series is bright and informative to an unusual degree.” 
Review of the Week, 


“There are a number of very interesting foreign portraits, Leo XIII., Queen 
Wilhelmina, the Kaiser, the Queen Regent of Spain, and others, all exceedingly well 
written.”— Umpire (in Book of the Week). 


* The book is in every way a highly interesting one, and I heartily recommend you 
to add it to your bookshelf.” — Whitehall Review. 


“* One of the most delightful collections of personalities which has been published.” 
L£xaminer. 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 





ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 


State Wants.—2ss. each offered for Smith's ‘‘ New Jersey,” 1765; ‘‘ History 
Virginia,” 1722; Bullock's “‘ Virginia,” 1649; Jesse’s ‘ Richard III.,” 1862; Von 
Sybel’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” 1867, 4 vols. ; Jackson's “‘ French Court,” 1881, 2 vols. ; 
** Old Paris,” 1878, 2 vols. ; Lycett, ‘‘ Views in Australia,” 1824; Collyns’ ‘* Red 
Deer,” 1862; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 1869, 3 vols.; “* Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841; 
Moore's ‘‘ Alps in 1864” ; Gardiner’s ‘‘ History of England (1603-16),” 2 vols. 1863.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Mr. BALFOUR. 
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PLEASANT ODES. 


ae 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘Other People’s Wings,” &c, 

















Including addresses to 
Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, 


Mr. TIM HEALY, 
Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN. Mr. KRUGER, 


Lord ROBERTS. Dr. LEYDS, &c. 
Reprinted from ‘* The Outlook.” 


ONE SHILLING. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Crosland is an entertaining satirist and he 
appears to be able to ‘jerk a poim’ with the facility which Artemus Ward claimed in 
the same literary exercise.” 

OBSERVER,.— Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 


ACADEMY .—" Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’ ” 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITIL. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby ie commanded by the Queen to 
£58 thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook." 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Sritish Weekly, 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chromicle, 
te. each, IntustRaTED. Maps by Joun Bartuotomew, F.R.G.S, 
The Iete of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and its Beacons, 
The Wye Vatliey. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 

Bournemouth and the New Forest. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and &t. 
Aborystwith, Towyn, Aborcdovey, and M 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltonham, and Cloucester, 
Liandrindod Welle and tho Spas of Mid-Walee. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Ma~, 
Garmouth, Harieoh, Portmadoo, Criccieth, Pwiihell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettwe-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7Ae Times. “ Particularly good.’ —Aa 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —isvery of Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, &s.; 6o illustrations, 24 maps end plans. 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. . 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A 
fe. THe HoTets or tHe Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 


Liangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Lid 


The Railway Bookstells and all Booksellers, 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR. _ THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


The Severn Valley. 
Leonards. 








The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Informatics 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits 0 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &, 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. Pe 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 18. ; additional weeks, 125% 
each, 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from te 


Secretaries, 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 
Mr. T. R. MARR. 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: 

(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 

(2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances. 

Full particulars on application to 
i 
LONDON OFFICES: 
50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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THE STAGE 


Being a Collection of Photogravure Plates portraying the leading Players and 
Playwrights of the day, and a History of the Stage during the Victorian Era, 

with Sundry Portraits and other Engravings. 

THE WORK WILL BE PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER AND BOUND IN RED FULL MOROCCO, CHASED IN GILT 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 





IN PREPARATION. 


IN THE YEAR 1900. 


A SOUVENIR. 


Limited to an Edition de Luxe of Three Hundred Copies only, price £10 Ios. 








Bound in Vellum. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN THE YEAR 1900. 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 


With many Portraits of Members, Illustrations, and Reproductions of old Engravings. 


The Siatist of April 21 says :—"' A magnificent production is The Stock | evidence, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. Dudley Hardy, and Mr. F. Carruthers 
Exchange in the Year 1900: A Souvenir, just issued from the press of Messrs. Gould contributing some excellent work. An exhaustive history of the insti- 


Spottiswoode & Co., 54 Gracechurch Street. 


It is compiled by Mr. W. Eden | tution is included, from the pen of Mr. Charles Duguid ; and the work gives 


Hooper. The ordinary edition, the price of which is £2 1os., has been | portraits of the trustees, managers, and committee, as well as ‘most of the 


limited to 1,000 copies. 


Illustrations of the exterior and interior of ‘The | men of recognised position in ‘‘ The House,”’ and of many popular sports- 





House,’ plans, caricatures, and reproductions of old engravings are all in | men, and very old, and therefore deeply respected, members.’ 

















NOW READY. Price 4s. 9d. post free. 


THE UNITED HINGDOM 


Stock and Sharebrokers’ Directory 


FOR 1900-1901 







found the only reliable Directory of Stock and Share Brokers in the Market. 





Contains full and complete lists of Brokers in London and more than 200 Provincial Cities and Towns, the Managing Officials of the various Stock 
Exchanges, Partnerships, Registered Telegraphic Addresses and Telephone Numbers. Great care has been taken to bring it up to date, and it will be 





Che Church Quarterly Review. 


Published in January, April, July, and October of each year. Price 6s. ; or by Annual Subscription, received by the Publishers, £1. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY: 

I,.—Twenty-five Years of the Church Quarterly Review. VII.—The Bishop of Ripon on the Church of England. 
II.—Dr. Pusey as a Correspondent and a Spiritual Guide. VIII.—Mr. Leighton Pullan on the Book of Common Prayer. 
III.—Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. IX.—The Eve of the Reformation. 
IV.—Evolution, Biology, and Human Guidance. X.—Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. 
V.—Memorials of Dr, Johnson. | XI.—Jacopone da Todi. 
VI.—Church Dedications, | XII.—-The Archbishops on Reservation. [Short Notices. 


A List of the Contents of the numbers of the Church Quarterly Review from 1875-1898 can be had on receipt of stamped envelope. 
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MEDICAL WORKS. 


THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA. 1898. Price ros. 6d. } THE MEDICAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price 2s. od. 













mie post free 11s, Interleaved with plain paper for notes, 3s. 6d. extra, post free. 
isits to ’ ° 

, A . 2d. 
st, [i THE MEDICAL REGISTER. Price 6s. od. post free, | THE DENTAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price 1s 
je, with . 
125. THE DENTISTS’ REGISTER. Price 3s. od. post free. | THE REGULATIONS FOR STUDENTS. Price 7d. post free 
ym the And all Books and Pamphlets, &c., issued by the General Medical Council. 
DES. 

ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1900. 

ail A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and 
an SECRETARIES’ NAMES, of over 2,750 Social, Yacht, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs, in London and the Countries of Great Britain and Ireland, 





i British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. Over 800 Golf Clubs are included in the current edition, 
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